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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


COURT AND LEAGUE 


HE final vote on the adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (World Court) was seventy-six in favor 

and seventeen against. The most formidable antag- 
onist to the proposal was Senator Borah, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, whom 
all men respect for his high character but who is 
such an extreme individualist that he is betrayed 
into positions hard to defend. The work done by 
volunteer committees and by churches to educate 
the American people upon this subject has borne 
fruit. The steady support of the vast majority of the 
newspapers has been an important factor. And the 
slow passage of time, allaying prejudices and remov- 
ing misunderstandings, has been most effective of 
all. 

No millennium will be brought about by this 
action, but the entire world will be cheered by the 
thought that the nation which helped organize a 
useful piece of international machinery has been 
brought out of the panic created by a few politicians 
and induced to take its place with the other nations 
of the world. 

If the protocol provided equally for joining the 
League of Nations, and if it had been likewise adopted, 
the excitement created by the debate would die away 
_ just as quickly as this excitement will die down, and 
another useful piece of machinery would be strength- 
ened. Neither perfection nor chaos is involved in 
either proposition. No miracles can be wrought by 
Court or League. And no catastrophes engulf nations 
adhering. Both are steps forward. In time, League 
as well as Court will be accepted as a matter of course 
by practically everybody. 


* * 


ANOTHER FLORIDA CHURCH 


T St. Petersburg, Florida, on Tampa Bay, 
we have a promising religious movement. 
Started eleven or twelve years ago by the 

Rev. Ella Elizabeth Bartlett, carried on by the Rev. 
Harriet B. Robinson, by the late Rev. J. Harry 
Holden, by the Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, by the 
Rey. Louis J. Richards, and now again by Mr. Butler, 


Editomal 


the society has done good work sowing the seed 
of liberal religion at this great winter resort. 

Like other Florida cities, St. Petersburg has had 
arapid growth. The population now is around 40,000. 
The influx of visitors taxes the capacity of hotels and 
boarding houses. In addition thousands have bought 
their own homes. 

About three years ago the society bought a lot 
at the corner of 10th Ave and 2d Street north, 100 by 
127 feet, for $6,900. The value of this lot to-day is 
estimated at from $30,000 to $60,000, and it probably 
could be sold quickly at the former figure. It is well 
located between the two great boulevards of the city 
and two blocks from a car line. 

The society ismade up largely of Northern people, 
although several Southern states are represented in 
the membership. The chairman of the board, Mr. 
Fitz, is from Chicago, one of the trustees is from 
Aroostook County, Maine, another from the Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

Many sections are represented. In a widely 
attended reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Richards, 
who are leaving, and Mr. and Mrs. Butler, who are 
coming, people were present from nearly all our strong 
Universalist states. 

Since Mr. Butler came and the services have 
been put in the morning instead of the evening, the 
attendance has been sixty, sixty-four, 150, 164, back 
to sixty-four on the day of the great rain, and then up 
to 160 again on Jan. 17. 

The tide of interest and optimism in this con- 
gregation is running high. There is a unanimous 
feeling that the time has come to build. An archi- 
tect is preparing sketches to submit to the Commis- 
sion on Church Architecture of the Universalist 
General Convention. The pastor, the chairman of 
the board and the Southern Superintendent are work- 
ing to put a proposition into such shape that it can 
be laid before the board and the congregation. Dr. 
Bishop is looking into the possibility of utilizirg 
Mr. Butler for a Sunday night service in another 
rapidly growing city. 

We can not emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of these Home Missionary projects of our 
church. 
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We have a definite, clear-cut message which is 
different and which these Southern cities especially 
need. The Protestant ministers at Miami and St. 
Petersburg import one revivalist after another for 
tent meetings to proclaim harsh and hateful dogmas 
which attract thousands but from which other thou- 
sands revolt—without knowing where to turn. We 
have the good news of a Good God and an evolving 
race working with Him to build the Heavenly City, 
the new Jerusalem, here on this earth. We have the 
glad tidings that all truth, all beauty, all goodness, are 
of God, and that one truth can not conflict with 
another. We have a gospel which is able to break 
bonds and bring men into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

More power to these preachers in the South! 
More power to the church to back them up! 

* * 


CHURCH UNION 


E published on Jan. 23 important editorials 
from the Congregationalist dealing with church 
unity. 

Our readers are familiar with the resolutions 
passed by the Unitarians at Cleveland and by the 
Congregationalists at Washington. As to our com- 
ment upon the resolutions or the general proposition 
of closer fellowship between the denominations, we 
can not do better than to quote the Congregationalist, 
which says: ‘“For any comment upon these facts we 
must assume full personal responsibility. No one at 
the present stage can presume to speak for the de- 
nomination officially.”” That is our case exactly. 
But neither the Congregationalist nor the Leader, nor 
the Christian Register, nor any other responsible 
weekly, would be worth having and supporting if it 
waited to be told what to say. 

Dr. Gilroy’s able editorial in the Congregationalist 
falls into two parts. One part deals with the Unitari- 
ans, the other with the Universalists. Upon the part 
dealing with relations with the Unitarians we do not 
care to comment at this time, except to say that we 
should be happy to see these two great branches of 
the historic Congregational body brought together. 
At the same time we recognize the obstacles created 
by the radical or militant Unitarians. 

It may be, as a responsible Unitarian leader has 
said recently, that all of us are inclined to exaggerate 
the importance of this radical group which appears to 
prefer to go it alone. 

The Congregationalist believes that union with 
Universalists is much more feasible at the present time. 
It says: “It is our opinion that Universalists as a 
whole represent in general religious belief a more 
conservative position than is taken by groups of 
Congregationalists already under the fellowship of 
the National Council numerically much larger than 
the entire membership of the Universalist body. 
A passion for truth and righteousness, zeal for a pro- 
gressive, effective gospel ministry, characterizes the 
leadership of this body at the presenthour. .... It 
will not be to our credit if we can not effect some closer 
affiliation with such men of simple faith and devotion. 
With them we have everything in common, and we 
ought not to be apart.” 


-voice is a high tribute. 


We are grateful to the Congregationalist for this 
expression of opinion and for its clear understanding 
of what Universalists are striving to achieve (how 
imperfectly they themselves well know) in Christian 
life and work. Having known the hardship and pain 
of not being understood, this expression of faith 
and brotherhood is especially grateful. 

Our own policy is clear and definite. We believe 
in unity. We are convinced that denominations 
which at heart are one ought to get together and com- 
bine machinery—not for either to go out of business, 
but for both to go into the church business with more 
power and devotion than ever before. 

All denominations can not get thacthen =a 
ought not to—because external union should merely 
record the inward unity which has grown up, and 
such unity has not grown up between all churches, 

We recognize frankly the existence of a large body 
of Congregationalists who are “conservative in faith 
and opinion,” but who, Dr. Gilroy affirms, “are lib- 
eral in attitude and in their recognition of the su- 
premacy of Christ as the great Head of the Church.” 
That these conservatives joined their more advanced 
brethren at Washington and permitted the over- 
ture to Universalists to be passed without a dissenting 
It assumes what we believe 
to be true, that Universalists as a whole are willing 
to live (and already do live in their own church) in 
harmony with individuals and’ groups who may state 
their beliefs in different words but who cherish the 
same fundamental faiths. 

On the other hand, Universalists and Unitarians 
ought to realize that in the Congregational body there 
is no lack of the pioneer spirit. The spirit of the 
great Pilgrim, John Robinson, still lives among them. 
They believe that “God has yet more truth to break 
forth out of His holy word.” Their scholars patiently 
searching for truth and fearlessly proclaiming it al- 
ready belong to all of us. 

The great central teaching of Universalism that 
deals with the nature of God and affirms as our Mas- 
ter proclaimed that He is the One God and Father 
of all is preached with power in Congregational 
pulpits. 

There are many other things about Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and other Christian bodies 
with which we find ourselves in deep sympathy, and 
which from time to time we have endeavored to in- 
terpret for our people. 

What then are the possibilities? That remains 
to be seen. We do not care to anticipate the findings 
of the Commissions already at work. 

We think that we can say properly that those 
Universalists who are most eager for unity are as 
solicitous that their beloved church should not be 
undignified and over anxious on the one hand as they 
are that it should not be aloof or indifferent on the 
other hand. 

Many Universalists desire that any concrete 
propesition for federation, union or amalgamation 
be so framed that liberals of many different commun- 
ions may understand that they are wanted and that, 
if they are left out, it is because of their own convic- 
tion that the path of duty lies another way. 

The Christian Leader holds that the possible step 
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is the step to take. Whatever the Commissions dis- 
cover can be done along this line, ought to be done. 
Big step or little step, long step or short step, two 
going together, three going together, or four, loose 
affiliation or strong affillation—we are for what is 
possible. 

Only, we repeat, the purpose must be not to get 
out from under hard tasks but to take on more, not 
to close up churches but to build churches, not to 
stop Five Year Programs but to make bigger ones, 
not to soften our statement of truth but to proclaim 
it with more boldness and humility, not to weaken 
Universalism but to make it a conquering power 
everywhere in the world. 


* * 


EVANSTON SUGGESTS A MORAL 


CARCELY a writer on the recent Interdenomi- 
national Student Conference at Evanston has 
failed to mention the lack of pre-conference 

thought and study there evidenced. The students 
themselves have been the first to admit this de- 
ficiency. In particular students and adult observers 
alike have commented on the absence of previous 
reflection on religious foundations and on the future 
of the church. The delegates were unmistakably 
dissatisfied with the church as it is, but they could 
not for the life of them tell how they wanted it changed. 

We do not wish to minimize the seriousness of 
the weaknesses displayed at Evanston, but we wonder 
if conferences of adults would have shown a better 
record. Our own experience with such conferences 
leads us to suspectthecontrary. The average church- 
goer and the average minister as well are not meditat- 
ing deeply upon the problems of the church and, 
moreover, are not prepared for such meditation. 

On one hand we have the men and women who 
loyally support the church. Their interest is usually 
in the institution, and they devote themselves to 
raising endowment funds, and building funds, and 
maintenance funds, not because their minds are 
limited to material things, but because they believe 
that the value of the church is self-evident. They 
find in the church something that for them is valuable, 
and they expend their energies in perpetuating it 
rather than asking wherein its value lies. 

On the other hand we have the people who don’t 
go to church. They are indifferent. They can’t see 
any value in the church, and therefore they don’t 
support it. But do they spend much time wondering 
why an institution which is precious to their neighbors 
means nothing tothem? They do not. 

The problem of the church receives very little 
careful thought. Even the best ministers are frequent- 
ly like their parishioners in believing that they have 
a good thing without asking themselves why it is 
good. And when they are challenged to defend their 
faith, they often respond with apologetics of the 
weakest sort. It is not because their faith is feeble 
but because they haven’t bothered to think. 

There are exceptions, of course, but even when a 
man has something important to say about the church 
he is by no-means sure of a hearing. Men such as 
Dean Inge, Professor Lake, and Dr. Fosdick think 
clearly and write forcefully, and one can admire them, 


even though one obviously can not agree with all 
of them, but they do not secure the wide reading 
vouchsafed certain pig-headed fundamentalists and 
certain muddle-headed modernists. 

To one who is at all sensitive to the rapid changes 
going on in philosophy the current indifference to 
doctrine is tragic, and in addition to metaphysical 
questions the whole problem of the purpose and 
justification of the church is once more pressing. 
When the bottom may be slipping:out from under, 
it is lamentable to find most people going whistling 
about their business, while a large proportion of the 
few who know something is happening shut their 
eyes and declare that all is well. Not a few of those 
adults at Evanston who got in a stew over the beams 
in the students’ eyes might well consult oculists 
about the motes in their own. 

Gi wi. 


** * 


FEDERAL COUNCIL NOT BOUGHT 


R. S. PARKES CADMAN, as president of the 
Federal Council, speaking over the radio, 
emphatically denied that the Federal Council 

is subsidized by the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association or the Bok Committee. Question and 
answer are as follows: 


Q.—Does the Federal Council of Churches get 
any funds from the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association or the Bok Committee? A.—None what- 
soever. There has been a charge made, or, rather, an 
insinuation, by a certain Christian journal, to that 
effect, but that is completely false in every particular. 
The Federation of Churches relies upon the churches 
themselves fer its support, which is exceedingly modest, 
if I might say so, in passing, and so are the salaries 
of its paid staff. I can say that in frankness because, 
although I am the president, my position is purely an 
honorary position. Furthermore, the Federation of 
Churches does an exceedingly valuable work for our 
churches as a clearing ground for the Protestant churches 
of this country. I beg you to believe that the federa- 
tion is doing a work which could not well be done by any 
other organization which I know of. 


The charge, made by insinuation but made 
nevertheless with clearness and precision, was in an 
editorial of the Christian Century Jan. 7. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of that journal, one of the 
ablest of our contemporaries in many ways, is spend- 
ing much time in Washington. 

His editorials reflect his great admiration for 
Senator Borah and the irreconcilable Senators. 

It is our experience that Washington is not the 
best place in the country in which to get the public 
sentiment of the world or the nation. 

It is our experience that there is no yarn so weird 
or wild that it can not find some one on Capitol 
Hill to swallow it. 

This Federal Council yarn is a good example. 

The Christian Century is fearless and independent. 
For some of the enemies it has made, we love it. 
On international matters, however, it seems to us to 
be utterly astray. 

And both for its own sake and the sake of the 
Federal Council we are sorry it has done this reckless 
and damaging thing. 
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Abraham Lincoln: A Sermon 


James F. Albion 


“Behold I have given him for a witness to the 
people, a leader and commander to the people.”” Isaiah 
55: 4. 


1) JOST interesting and significant is the in- 


i} creasing attention given to the life and 
f Sa) work of Lincoln each year. Weeks before 
keels} his birthday the thought of the world is 
turning to him in special recognition. New Lives 
are appearing each year as if there was a conviction 
that we had not yet reached the essence of his charac- 
ter and his message. His humble life, like another 
of long ago, seems unfathomable. We grow to 
feel that he is the best and greatest concrete symbol 
of our democracy. When men question our democ- 
racy as they are doing to-day, when the pessimist 
casts his shadows and gloom around us, we think of 
Lincoln and our hearts are steadied. For he was the 
soul and spirit of democracy. No man except the 
Master ever showed greater faith in essential human- 
ity. He believed in the people, the common basic 
humanity, not its culture, wealth or power, but its 
primal worth. He knew that democracy had no as- 
suring permanency except as it rested on the innate 
worth of the human soul. He saw this more clearly 
than any man in our history, and never lost this 
vision in the midst of the insistent clamors and strug- 
gles of class and privilege and power. 

He is not only our Lincoln but the world’s Lin- 
coln. We can not isolate him or his influence. In 
China, Japan, India, his name and life are better 
known than those of their own heroes. Monuments 
are being erected to him all over the earth. At the 
king’s entrance to Westminster Abbey stands his 
statue. 

Lincoln’s life is an eloquent evidence of the 
power of native worth to rise above all obstacles and 
of the essential and vital worth of manhood and 
character. It reveals the gravitation of the great 
common heart of our people to simple manhood and 
character in civic and moral crises. 

The fame of Lincoln grows brighter as the years 
go by because it rests on the most enduring founda- 
tions. There is no danger of idolizing him or of over- 
estimating him, as some have feared. 

Even to-day, sixty years after his death, we are 
too near him to take the full measure of his stature or 
to view, in its true perspective, the mighty task he 
accomplished. 

Lincoln assumed the reins of government when 
the whole country was in confusion, when whole 
states were in rebellion, when the hands of the govern- 
ment were paralyzed. He was bitterly hated and op- 
posed by a great minority even in the states by which 
he was elected. Even in his Cabinet he was distrusted 
by the men who were to be his advisers. He was 
ridiculed and hooted, not only by the press of this 
country but by that of all Europe. 

“On his shoulders,”’ as one then wrote, ‘rested a 
government dearer to him than his own life. At its 
life millions were striking at home, upon it foreign 
eyes were lowered, and it stood like a lone island in 


a sea full of storms, and every wave and tide seemed 
eager to devour it.” 

The achievement of his leadership in that crucial 
hour has placed him among the very greatest of all 
time. This simple peasant of the pioneer backwoods 
stands peer among the greatest of earth. 

The poet did not mean him, but he could not 
have better described him than when he wrote of 


Some divinely gifted man 
Whose life in low estate began, 
And on a simple village green. 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirt of happy chance 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star. 


Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whispers of a throne; 


And moving up from higher to higher, 
Becomes on Fertune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a world’s desire. 


Wherein lies the greatness of Lincoln? It is 
hard to answer that question in a statement that shall 
be adequate. But we can note some of his distinguish- 
ing qualities. I think its basic element was his rare « 
integrity, his mental and moral soundness, his de- 
votion to righteousness and truth. He was a strong 
man in every way—physically, mentally and moral- 
ly—but the moral predominated and gave motive 
to his life. He was ambitious, eager to advance, 
to grow, to enlarge and enrich his life, but never for 
mere self-gratification. From those earliest days on 
the Sangamon to the last care-burdened days of ’65, 
every advantage gained in his personality was gen- 
erously and chivalrously devoted to the service of his 
fellow men. 

He ever put righteousness above ambition or 
expediency. His conscience was sacred to him. 


. The only voice he ever feared was that still small 


voice that warned him of injustice or wrong. No man 
in all our history, civic or otherwise, ever listened to 
it or followed it more reverently. Justice was a 
beacon star that never dimmed before his pathway. 
Honesty was as native to him as the blood that 
flowed in his veins. Dishonest clients with unjust 
claims or causes soon learned they could find no 
advocate in him. Selfish or corrupt politicians found 
him impregnable to their insidious advances. One 
month before his inauguration he wrote to Thurlow 
Weed, a dominant politician, that it had been claimed 
that he had given authority to dispense patronage in 
his name. Lincoln wrote him: ‘‘As to the matter of 
dispensing patronage it will perhaps surprise you 
that I have information that you claim to have my 
authority to arrange that matter in New York. I 
do not believe you have so claimed, but still so men 
say. On that subject you know all I have said to you 
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is ‘justice to all’ and I have said nothing more par- 
ticular to any one. I say this to reassure you that 
I have not changed my position.” 

To a party who wished to be empowered to 
negotiate reward for promises of influence in the 
Chicago Convention, which later nominated him, he 
replied: ““No, gentlemen, I have not asked the nomi- 
nation, and I will not buy it with pledges. If I am 
nominated and elected, I shall not go into the Presi- 
dency as the tool of this man or that man, or as the 
property of any man or clique.” 

Clear cut as crystal is that reply. That language 
was not made to conceal thought. No one doubted 
where Lincoln stood after those words were flashed 
across the land. 

Replying to an address of welcome in Inde- 
pendence Hall on his way to Washington to assume 
the Presidency, he said: “I have never had a feeling 
politically that did not spring from the sentiment 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence.” 
It is well to take note of this assertion of Lincoln in 
these days when some men are saying that the Dec- 
laration of Independence is a mass of glittering 
generalities and not only sentiment but sentimentalism. 
It was not such to Lincoln. He further said: “I have 
often inquired of myself what great principle or idea 
it was that kept this confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of the separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but that sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but, I hope, 
to the world for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the weight would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men. This is the 
sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Now, my friends, can this country be saved 
upon this basis? If it can I will consider myself one 
of the happiest men in this world if I can help to save 
it. If it can not be saved upon that basis it will be 
truly awful. But if this government can not be saved 
without giving up that principle, I was about to say 
I would rather be assassinated upon this spot than 
surrender it.” Our fair republic, its great ideals of 
liberty, independence and equality, its Declaration of 
Independence, its faith in humanity and brotherhood, 
were objects of his love and devotion as passionate as 
any lover for his bride. His patriotism was a religion. 

One of the most distinguishing elements of his 
greatness was his profound and abiding faith inthe 
people. His democracy was vital and real. He knew 
that this nation had its birth in principles that were 
kindled into passions for liberty, justice and equality 
for all men. It was born in a revolution against all 
special privilege for favored classes, patents of nobility, 
the domination of one man or a class of men over the 
people. He believed in the people and he knew the 
people—he was close to the heart of the masses. 
He knew their fickleness and their ignorance, but he 
also knew their caliber, their worth, their integrity 
and their possibilities. He knew that the sum of 
their integrity and worth was greater than the sum 
of their fickleness and ignorance. You couldn’t fool 
all of the people all of the time. 

He believed in man, where we most readily are 
skeptical—and was close to the Christ in this profound 


and unfailing faith. He believed that the strength 
and vitality of our national life depended upon the 
common man having the largest opportunity for the 
fullest expression of his hfe in every phase of its ac- 
tivity. He saw the spirit of caste, aping Europe, scorn 
and repel the poor and ignorant, and his manly soul 
rebuked it in scathing words. He saw greed grinding 
down the poor, exploiting the unfortunate, heaping 
up its gold at the expense of manhood and woman- 
hood, and he warned both sides of the new slavery 
that was impending. A 

He saw laws put on the statute books which 
favored the rich at the expense of the poor. He saw 
special privileges granted to men and groups of men 
which gave them needless luxuries by taking neces- 
sities from other men. He saw the wills of free men, 
expressed by the ballot, ignored by men whom they 
had chosen to represent them, but who represented 
only their own good or selfish ambition. 

Against these despotic, un-American, undemo- 
cratic tendencies, heritage of feudalism not yet purged 
from the natures of strong and aggressively ambitious 
men, his just and noble soul rebelled. Such men and 
such deeds, he felt, traduced the name American. 
This was in his thought when he made that noble 
climax to his address at Gettysburg: “It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

These words still have pith and pertinence be- 
cause of the insistent temptation to seek government 
for the privileged by the privileged. That nation is 
great, not alone which has great resources, boundless 
territory, wealth and population, but where liberty, 
justice, equality, brotherhood and universal op- 
portunity permit its humblest son to rise to whatever 
greatness is possible for him—where all men have the 
inspiration and encouragement to make the most 
of themselves. 

Another element of his greatness was his vital 
faith in God, and his consequent effort to know God’s 
will in all that he undertook. 

He believed in God as a potent reality in his life 
and in the affairs of men. He knew there was a Great 
Power in the universe that loved Right, Truth and 
Justice, and was working for these, and so Abraham 
Lincoln knew he was not working alone, struggling, 
hoping, planning alone. More than once he said if 
that were not the fact he would be impotent in the 
face of the gigantic task he had assumed. 

And Lincoln’s supreme effort was to square his 
will to God’s will. I doubt if any man in America, 
at that time, prayed more sincerely or earnestly to 
know God’s will. ‘There is no part of Lincoln’s history 
or of the Civil War more significant than that fact. 
You find it in all of Lincoln’s state papers, in his 
public addresses, in his messages to Congress, in his 
private letters and in the record of interviews and 
conversations. 
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It used to be said that Lincoln was not religious. 
How could men have said or believed that of one who 
wrote: “I know there is a God, and that He hates 
injustice and slavery. I see the storm coming and 
I know that His hand is in it. If He has a place 
and a work for me—and I think He has—I believe I 
am ready. I am nothing, but truthis everything. I 
know I am right because I know that liberty is right, 
for Christ teaches it. I have told them that a house 
divided against itself can not stand, and Christ and 
reason say the same. 

“TI may not see the end; but it will come, and I 
shall be vindicated, and these men will find that 
they have not read their Bibles aright.” 

At another time he wrote: ‘““My hope of success 
in this great and terrible struggle rests on that im- 
mutable foundation, the justice and goodness of God. 
And when events are very threatening and prospects 
very dark, I still hope, in some way which man can 
not see, all will be well in the end, because our cause 
is just, and God is on our side. If it were not for my 
firm belief in an overruling Providence, it would be 
difficult for me, in the midst of such complication of 
affairs, to keep my reason on its seat. But I am con- 
fident that the Almighty has His plans, and will work 
them out, and, whether we see it or not, they will be 
the wisest and best forus. I have always taken coun- 
sel of Him, and refer to Him my plans, and have 
never adopted a course of proceeding without being 
assured, so far as I could be, of His approbation.” 

Such faith is the very heart of religion. 


Another time he said: “I have been driven many 
times to my knees, by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, 
and that of all about me, seemed insufficient for that 
day.” Faith, submission, child-like trust, obedience, 
humility—these were cardinal elements of his great- 
ness. 
He had a great intellect, a commanding will, 
but a greater heart, tender, loving, boundless in its 
sympathy and mercy. It bore the sorrows of a 
nation, of a race. During those awful four years 
there was hardly a throb or pang of anguish or pain 
on any battlefield, in any hospital or bereaved home, 
which in sympathetic imagination he did not feel. 

He stands most representative of America, our 
truest symbol, and his memory our great asset. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The tolerance and equity of light. 


Our republic is safe so long as it can breed men 
of his stamp, if not his caliber. And a nation is rich, 
with no other wealth, when it can point to such a 
character and say: That is what our principles pro- 
duce when truly lived. Our part to-day is to make 
concrete in our characters the qualities which made 
him great. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


I. The Log House in the Clearing 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


eA W persons now living have had the good 
_=4| fortune to have been born in a log house. 
The reader will probably exclaim: You mean 
@25)} misfortune! No: Let the statement stand 
as it is. What look like privations are there, but they 
are often real advantages, seeming hardships that are 
actual blessings. Frontier life gives a surplus of good 
fortune. No bondage to mere custom; no slavish 
fear of the speech of people; no deadening routine. 
Dreary isolation? No! The ever present and in- 
timate companionship of Nature. The friendship cf 
trees, with music and grace in their dancing branches. 
The forest presents a life abundant and trium- 
phant, full of voices that soothe and also suggest and 
stimulate. The song of the bird that breaks the 
silence of the woods has a melody and a meaning 
never heard in the clamor of the city street, no matter 
how many birds are there. The tree has a revelation 
for the soul of the venturesome pioneer that is never 
given by any shade tree to the distracted traveler on 
the pavement. And all this is stated out of a long 
experience in primeval woods. 
Rich indeed is one who has lived in a log house, 
a hand-made shelter, builded by domestic affection, 
creating a love-nest like that of the birds. What 
precious personal associations! Recall what Booker 
Washington said about the crude cap made for him 
by his mother. Such labor gives a sanctity that does 


not belong to things made by hirelings who merely 
tend soulless machines. The products of the frontier 
craftsman may seem crude, and yet they have a 
beauty and value all their own. 

Few to-day have the joy of making something, 
and making it in love for another. And yet this is 
the beginning of heaven. The best part of mother- 
hood has vanished now that the baby clothes are 
bought. The woman who “clothed” her family had 
an education in the fair humanities never found at 
“bridge,” club, or movie. Such life is a mere surface 
existence smothered in the details of transient self- 
ishness. 

The experiences of the pioneer family in the log 
house gave an education with a life-value greater than 
that so elaborately described by Henry Adams in his 
interesting book, ““My Education.”” When Dr. Angell, 
so long the distinguished president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, asked a minister where he had been 
educated and was told, “At Brush College,” there 
was a troubled look for a moment on his face, which 
soon lighted with the smile that blessed thousands, 
and he said: “Brush College? Ah, yes, I understand. 
It often provides a precious training, in some resdects 
better than what we give here.” And when Edward 
Everett Hale asked what was most needed at that 
great institution at Ann Arbor and was told, “A pro- 
fessor of Humanity,’ he emphatically exclaimed: 
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“That is right. What we need everywhere in our 
educational work is more humanity.’ There is no 
possibility that handcraft will displace machine-made 
goods. But there is this much truth in the con- 
tention of Gandhi, the Hindu reformer: We do lose 
something out of life by substituting factory made 
for hand-made articles. And while much of our 
education must be standardized in institutions, never- 
theless we make a very great mistake if we forget 
or neglect the truth that much of the most precious 
part of our training for life must come to us outside 
of mere school methods. 

The truths just stated are now receiving more 
attention than formerly, which is a hopeful sign of the 
times. Historical scholars are also emphasizing the 
importance of the “frontier” as a vital factor in the 
making of American civilization. Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner and others have established beyond any 
question that the frontier has been a force for de- 
mocracy and radicalism in our history. It has fostered 
an aggressive individualism, as opposed to the tend- 
ency in the older and richer sections of our country 
toward conservatism. The people of the frontier 
have been venturesome in action, radical in social 
philosophy, and unconventional in many other ways. 

The log house is, in a way, a luxury rich in com- 
forts and associations. It is cool in summer and warm 
in winter. The fragrance of its wood is an agreeable 
and wholesome perfume. It represents the triumph 
of mind and muscle, of purpose and plan. Every 
stroke of the axe impelled by love for wife and child. 
Every hewn log and mortared crevice a protection 
provided by domestic affection against wind and 
storm. Such a domicile is the expression of a per- 
sonality, a poem that came into shape in response to 
the rhythmic motion of tools; a human meaning in 
every auger hole, in every peg holding timbers in 
place, in every mark left by adze and chisel, rough 
but interesting autographs of the maker. It took 
shape in obedience to heart-throbs and it stands as 
the architecture of human tenderness. 

What a contrast between such a log house in 
the clearing in the woods and a modern tenement: 
a few small stuffy boxes with no personality, no 
outlook, no privacy, no sunshine, no melodies outside 
or inside; beds pulled out from the wall, lights run 
in on a wire, and the water of life dripping from a 
rusty pipe! 

You may pity the loneliness of the boy Lincoln, 
in his frontier cabin. But such pity is unnecessary. 
A shanty in the forest is not so lonely a situation as a 
crowd in the city. Pity rather the unwholesome 
desolation of the city child: imprisoned by walls 
and pavements; an environment artificial, unnat- 
ural, dehumanizing; no free breathing, free acting, or 
free thinking; traveling in danger and dirt and deaf- 
ening noises, on wheels, not on legs. No exhilarating 
panorama of flower-strewn field and wooded hill 
and clear skies, but gazing on grotesque or degrading 
“movies.” The morning newspapers with their vile 
tales of crime, of war, of divorces, a poor substitute 
for the pure simplicities of the log house and whole- 
some labors in dewy fields and bright sunshine. No 
wonder that all who can, flee the city during summer 
months, and seek relief and find joy, even to-day, in 


shack or shelter by lake or river, in forest or glen. 

It is now the fashion to emphasize the difficulties 
and limitations of frontier life. The modern man is 
doing his utmost to escape hardships, to find a highway 
to pleasure that is easy to travel. We freely admit 
that the pioneer faces hardships. But what of it? 
A hardship is a lesson of ennobling discipline in God’s 
school of life, a gesture of providence calling us to 
victory. Our very privations make us rich in power 
and train us to victory over ourselves and the world. 
When we have a hard road to travel} we receive a big 
reward at the end of our journey. When we wrestle 
with a difficult problem, we have sweet satisfaction 
when it is solved. Doing easy things is not worth 
while. Only what is bought with a large price is 
precious. A surfeit of food spoils the appetite. 
When we have few things, we discover their real 
values. The persons to pity are those who have too 
many tools, too big a house, too large a farm or fac- 
tory. Friendship is best when not spread too thin! 

A man who had achieved many successes in 
life stated in the presence of Miss Kollock that his 
own youth had been so full of hard things that he 
vowed that if he ever had children he would give 
them an easy time. She wisely and courageously re- 
marked: ““But those hardships made you a successful 
man, and you will probably ruin your boys by over- 
indulgences.”’ And this was the case. They became 
worthless young men and spent in riotous living 
the father’s fortune. 

The frontier with all its hardships of life is a 
laboratory where men and women discover that they 
have souls and acquire strength by which they realize 
their possibilities. And to understand the character 
and career of Miss Kollock we must keep in mind 
that she was the product of pioneer conditions. She 
enjoyed doing hard things. In them she found her 
joys. She was prepared for victorious service by 
privations. 

Florence Kollock was born (1848) in a log house 
in a clearing near Waukesha on the Wisconsin frontier. 
The story of her life is the romance of a pioneer woman 
preacher. There have been women preachers in many 
lands and in other centuries. Cultivated women were 
specially prepared and regularly ordained before her 
day. Some have excelled her in wide scholarship or 
pulpit power. 

But when we catalogue her gifts and accom- 
plishments, taking due note of her character and the 
variety of her experience, the length of her ministry 
and the successes of her pastorates, the power of her 
eloquence and her capacity to inspire young people, 
her skill in organization and the constructive results 
of her labors, the sanity of her spirit and the attract- 
iveness of her personality, it will not seem to the 
reader—in the light of the facts to be given—an ex- 
aggeration to claim that she was the most notable 
woman minister that has so far appeared in America. 

However, those who may care to read this simple 
story will be interested in it, not merely because she 
was a pioneer woman preacher, but because she was 
a Helper of Humanity. The romance of her career 
was not that she was successful in the pulpit, but that 
she lifted so many to the realization of their possi- 


bilities. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE 


I make no secret of my faith in an optimistic gospel. 
Sorrow and sin are real facts. The battle of life is fierce 
and long. But this is God’s world and men need to be 
assured over and over again that in God’s economy 
night and death and failure and sin are not final. God 
isin His world. Victory must be final. 

George L. Perin. 


Sunday 
Did you ever find the Happiness Flower? 
It isn’t so hard to find; 
It opens wide at the morning hour, 
In the meadows of cheerful mind. 


But it sometimes grows in the sandy dust 
That fills the desert of care, 

And down in the fields of perfect trust 
You always can find it there 


If ever you find the Happiness Flower, 
And it isn’t so hard to find 

By the rainbow’s end in an April shower, 
Where the tears and the smiles are twined, 


May it flourish fair in your garden ground, 
A-glisten with joy’s bright dew; 
May the sunshine of love the whole year round 
Lie warm on your flower and you. 
A. N. K. 
Our Heavenly Father, we come to Thee in our 
search for the happiness flower. Though in the 
years that are gone our search may have been in 
vain, let us not give over the quest. But with re- 
newed hope may we set out confidently expecting to 
find it in any turn of the road, in any field, in any 
human experience. And may we not search afar, 
for, by the divine alchemy of Thy love, Thou causest 
the flames of happiness to blossom out of the com- 
monest soil. Yet may we ever remember that they 
blossom most freely in the fields of perfect trust. 
Amen. 
George L. Perin. 


Monday 


Oh, the thing that I call living isn’t gold or fame at all! 
It’s good-fellowship and sunshine and it’s roses by the wall; 
It’s evenings glad with music and a hearthfire that’s ablaze, 
And the joys which come to mortals in a thousand different ways. 
It is laughter and contentment and the struggle for a goal; 
It is everything that’s needful in the shaping of a soul. 

Edgar A. Guest. 


At Thy hand, our Heavenly Father, we take anew 
the wondrous gift of life. Let the world, in its marvel 
and beauty, tell us of Thy constant care. In our 
tasks give us the zest of conquest, and hallow them 
with the grace of eager service. Along the human 
way may we feel the breath of kinship in the good-will 
we give and take, and may the response of under- 
standing hearts strike the keynote of the deeper joy. 
Mindful of Thine image, in the daily delights may we 
be radiated by their deeper meaning of Thine un- 
folding purpose, and may the growth of the soul be 


quickened by the lure of the blessedness that shall 
abide forever. Amen. 
Charles Francis Carter. 


Tuesday 


“I will be happy all the day 
Let come what may.” 
’Twas early morning when the word was said, 
And like a journey ’cross a weary plain 
There stretched the hours, but I was comforted 
As heart and voice sang o’er the sweet refrain, 
“T will be happy all the day 
Let come what may.” 
Frederick A. Bisbee. 


Our Father, with the new day we desire happiness. 
Help us early to realize that it is only as Thy divine 
hife flows through our souls, making them holy, pure, 
loving and true, is happiness possible. Having re- 
ceived this high blessing at Thy hand, it then becomes 
the joy of life to impart this knowledge and its ac- 
companying happiness to our fellow men. May Thy 
gladness be our daily companion, Thy peace our eter- 
nal possession, Thy will our unceasing joy to do. 
Amen. ; 

Lucy Milton Giles. 


Wednesday 


Oh, man must dream of gladness wherever his pathways lead, 
And a hint of something better is written in every creed; 

And nobody wakes in the morning but hopes, ere the day is o’er, 
To have come to a richer pleasure than ever he’s known before. 


For man isa dreamer ever. He glimpses the hills afar, 
And plans for the joys off yonder where all his to-morrows are; 
When trials and cares beset him, in the distance he still can see 
A hint of a future splendid and the glory that is to be. 

Edgar A. Guest. 


We thank Thee, our dear Father, for the light 
and leading of faith. How dark and sad our world 
would be if Thou hadst not given us visions born of 
Thy spirit. We are deeply grateful that the inward 
eye can see above the storm the shining of the sun, 
and under the snow the blossoming of the flowers. 
Help us, O God, to develop more and more the power 
that will enable us to get beneath the transient to 
the permanent, finding underneath all the Eternal 
Love and Heart. Amen. 

Samuel Gilbert Ayres. 


Thursday 


We'll trust in the better things, my friend, 
And hope for them, and smile; 
We'll sing of the light instead of the night, 
And ’twill come true afterwhile; 
We'll chase the shadows and grief away, 
By thinking the better things; 
And maybe God’s answer will come some day 
To the heart that sweetest sings. 
Folger Me Kinsey. 


Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee 


this morning that Thou dost give us songs even in the 
night. We thank Thee also that after the night comes 
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the morning, that after the darkness comes the light, 
and that after our doubts and fears come the clear 
skies and shining sun. Forgive us that we have ever 
doubted Thy goodness. Forgive us that we have 
complained and murmured when we should have 
been thankful and happy. Help us to begin this day 
with songs of praise, and to make it a joyous day for 
all who come within the circle of our influence. Thus 
may our smiles and sunshine and our singing make 
others glad. Amen. 
William Burt. 


Friday 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

In the midnight black, or the mid-day blue; 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 

And the cricket chirps the whole night through. 
The buds may blow, and the fruit may grow, 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sear; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 


Thank God for smiles and sunny days, for kind- 
ly hearts and loving friends, for wayside flowers and 
little children, for the beauty of the hills and plains 
and the fruitage of the fields. Give thanks for the 
Light that comes from the face of the Lord which 
makes gracious and beautiful the pathway for our 
feet. Give us in large measure that faith in Thee 
and in the ultimate good which fills our hearts with 
smiles and sunshine. We pray that we may meet 
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all responsibilities and all God’s children with joy 
and gladness, and thanks we shall render unto Thee, 
the Giver of life, love and joy. Amen. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 


Saturday 
Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul. 
Nor hastening to nor turning from the goal, 
Nor mourning things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 
So let the way wind up the hill and down, 
Though rough and smooth, the journey will be joy. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
Henry van Dyke. 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that, to the 
man of faith, summer is never over, manhood has 
never run its race and hope reigns supreme. So 
let it be with us. May the flowers of life blossom all 
the year through, and if, at the last, they seem to fade, 
may we put our hands in Thine, confidently walk 
through the hedge to find another garden, the garden 
of the soul where the flowers always last. Amen. 
Pearl M. Gould. 
We are indebted for our prayers this week to ‘“Sun- 
lit Days,” compiled by Florence H. Perin, 
and published by Little, Brown and Company. 


Cruising Close By 


XIV _ In Greater Miami 


Johannes 


E struck Miami Saturday afternoon in a 
rain storm. That night the wind came 
up and it grew colder, and when we 
snuggled down in bed under blankets 
and comforter with overcoat on a chair near by for 
reserve, it was a cheerless world outside. All day 
Sunday it rained, now coming down hard, now in a 
drizzle, all the time cold and penetrating. Our 
friends were chagrinned and made apologies for the 
weather, but we told them one of our favorite ser- 
mons was that by Brooke Herford, “All Kinds of 
Weather Beautiful,’ from the text, “He hath made 
everything beautiful in its season.”” On Monday the 


rain had passed out to sea, but the thermometer 


stood at 40 degrees when I went down to breakfast. 
“The sun will soon warm it up. It usually is from 
70 to 80 degrees all day here,’”’ said Dr. Rice. But to 
his disgust it was 49 degrees when I went to bed and 
43 degrees at breakfast time Tuesday. As it had been 
45 degrees when I left Boston I essayed to please some 
of my Florida friends by telling them so, but this 
did not seem to make much of a hit with them. The 
favorite line of talk was that they were having “‘the 
worst winter North in years—snow, blizzards, people 
dying of exposure, frightful suffering.” 

Apparently the cold wave which did materialize 
in the North just after we left extended throughout 
the South. We had information by telephone that 


it was freezing as far south as Orlando. This is tragic 
for many people. First of all are the owners of 
orange groves and groves of other citrus fruits, and 
the market gardeners. But in a cold snap south there 
are other sufferers. Some have rooms in unheated 
houses. They are far worse off with the thermometer 
45 degrees outside and 55 degrees inside than they 
would be with the thermometer ten below zero out- 
side and warm cheery rooms in which to eat and 
sleep. 

We stayed in a well built detached house in 
Silver Bluff—a part of Miami, four miles out of the 
center— as guests of Dr. and Mrs. Rice, and in the 
home of two charming New York State ladies—school 
teachers retired. They kept a grateful fire of logs in 
their sitting room and made us feel that we owned it, 
although it was not in the bond. 

Nor must I convey a wrong impression of these 
cold Miami days. They were delightful. The sun 
brought the thermometer up considerably by mid-day, 
the air was sparkling, and one felt full of vigor. It 
is true that at this southern end of the Florida penin- 
sula, days and nights both are usually warm in winter. 
Before we arrived people were sleeping under a single 
sheet. There are not many cold snaps, but when they 
do come people who are prepared for them welcome 
them for the change. As one Northern lady said 
last winter after weeks of warm weather: “‘Oh dear, 
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I think I’d feel better if I could only shiver once.” 

Now that we are on the things people apologize 
for I might as well add that where we had dinner 
Sunday, the gas failed at 9 a. m. so that they had to 
get dinner on oil stoves, and that the electric power 
failed Monday so that Bishop, our Universalist minis- 
ter, had to say, “I am to have my ear this afternoon 
if the power comes back so they can run their ele- 
vator,”’ and the wind Sunday blew a sailing vessel 
over so that she turned turtle directly in the ship 
channel, blocking the channel and sealing the harbor 
as effectively as ever Hobson did with the Merrimac 
in Havana Harbor. By Monday irate committees 
from civic organizations were demanding the removal 
of the harbor master—probably with reason—but it 
looked funny to an outsider. It seemed as if furious 
traders were demanding a victim. In truth it was bad 
enough: There were the George Washington and a 
-dozen or more other vessels anxious to get out, there 
were passenger liners clamoring to get in, loaded, it 
was believed, with hundreds of investors and tourists 
who had pockets full of money, and here was a nonde- 
script Danish barkentine—Prins Valdemar——which 
men were rigging over into a floating hotel, acting 
like a monkey wrench in the machinery. 

Miami is worth seeing at this hectic hour in its 
history. For some years now every summer has been 
livelier than the winter preceding it, and every winter 
geared higher and moving faster than the summer. 

On the Monday after our arrival Bishop, Rice 
and I left the car on the outskirts and started on 
foot for the center to lunch with Dr. A. L. Evans, at 
the City Club. No lower Broadway at midday ever 
was worse. The streets were packed almost solid 
full with a great crowd of people. Huge real estate 
offices open to the street manned with hundreds of 
-keen young salesmen swallowed up large fractions of 
tthe crowd, and sent forth others to take their places. 
‘Buses half or three-quarters full stood waiting to 
carry investors to new developments. 

Said Bishop: “I like Miami now. I like to be in 
the thick of things. But I must admit that this 
Miami is no more like the Miami of a year ago than 
black is like white. Then one could come down town 
in some comfort. One could even park a car. Now 
one is in a terrific jam from the time he starts until 
he gets back.” 

We did get out of it when an elevator carried us 
to the top of a tall building and we entered the dining 
room of the City Club. Here our host—secretary 
of the Rotary Club, secretary of the Athletic Club, 
trustee of the Universalist church, and a true Chris- 
tian gentleman—helped us see things from a broader 
standpoint. In the first place we had a view—for 
miles along the harbor and for miles over the wide 
stretching city of Miami. 

As most of my readers know, there are Miami 
Beach on a strip of sand bordering the ocean, the 
place where many of the millionaires live, then a 
strait or harbor a dozen or more miles long and from 
half a mile to three miles wide, next the main part 
of the city, and finally, to the north, south and west 
of this business hub, innumerable subdivisions of 
the city and other new fast growing cities like Coral 
Gables with separate governments, but which are 


really a part of the metropolitan district. Miami has 
125,000 people, streets crowded and unlovely, streets 
nondescript and ordinary, streets shaded by palms 
and bordered by beautiful bungalows, streets on the 
bay where more millionaires live, surrounded by all 
kinds of exquisite tropical vines, trees and flowers. 
There are thousands of people from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, New York, of independent means, 
who have closed up comfortable homes and who live 
in one room in a bungalow, half an hour’s walk from 
things, for which they pay $25 a week. There are 
others in two room apartments for which they pay 
$100 to $150 amonth. There are still others in com- 
fortable hotels where rates are higher. _ 

All the restaurants are overtaxed. Probably 
there are some where painted chairs and paper nap- 
kins are the main things one gets, but the food I had 
in Miami was good and prices were reasonable. Sun- 
day after church, for example, at a little restaurant on 
South Miami Avenue for one dollar they gave us soup, 
tender broiled chicken, mashed potatoes, noodles, 
string beans, vegetable salad, coffee, and home made 
cherry pie which would win first prize in many a pie 
baking contest of New England or New York. That 
did not seem like “war zone scarcity” or prices. We 
ate in our overcoats, with rain beating against the 
screens of the porch where we sat, but the brave 
women who carried on with oil when gas failed laughed 
and joked, the blue-jays screamed shrill challenge 
to the elements while we were eating, and the good 
hot food warmed us to our finger tips. 

As soon as we discovered mail conditions we 
sent wires off in hot haste to stop our mail. Usually 
we can keep in touch with the office wherever we are, 
and do editorial work in Chicago about as well as in 
Boston. But in Florida we gave up the attempt. 
We simply rushed off editorials and other copy and 
directed that emergencies be handled by wire. There 
are few such emergencies any way with well organized 
staffs. No chief is needed as much as he is inclined 
to think. Our hostess at Silver Bluff, Miami, showed 
us a letter postmarked Miami, Dec. 21, which ar- 
rived on the morning of Jan. 12. Letters often 
take a week between one part of Miami and another 
part. My letter to Bishop announcing hour of ar- 
rival sent four days before I started, was delivered to 
him two days after he had met me—eight days en 
route. Rice received a telegram at Cocoanut Grove 
a week after it was sent. I don’t believe that this is 
necessary. A tithe of the brains which goes into 
real estate, if put on the mails would bring results. 
Without knowing a thing about the real cause, I 
have every reason to suspect that part of the re- 
sponsibility for these conditions is in Washington. 

These Florida citizens are trying to convey the 
impression that there is no boom (except in spots 
where things get out of hand). They say that Florida 
always has had resources which the nation has never 
realized, and that she is merely coming into her own. 
They deprecate boom talk because booms burst and 
they want no backset. Doubtless there is truth in 
what they say, but it also is true that there is a boom 
in full progress. The state is full of sane, keen pro- 
moters and investors who know what they are doing, 
and it is full of wild-eyed money-mad throngs who jump 
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at anything. Only the other day a Miami firm went 
up into a remote county in the northern part of the 
state, bought 47,000 acres of land, and advertised it 
in five or ten acre lots at $15 an acre. They sold 
most of it the first day and cleaned it up the second. 
As a well informed Florida gentleman remarked: 
“These buyers thought that because it was in Florida 
it must be worth the small price asked. It will be 
many a long year before that land will go into the 
hands of the men who will build on it.” 

What has happened in the last few years fires 
the imagination of the most stolid. Driving out the 
Monday after our arrival with the Rices and a friend, 
we passed a little house back from the road. ‘“‘Here,”’ 
said Rice, ‘are five acres of orchard a man offered me 
for $5,000 four years ago. Now it has been sold for 
$50,000.”” That kind of story one hears everywhere. 
One hears it in Boston or New York as well as in 
Miami. Here are a few fresh samples which I know 
to be true: A lady sold her home for $25,000. In a 
week it sold for $40,000, soon after it brought $75,000, 
now it is held at $100,000, all in eighteen months. 

One of our Washington friends some years ago 
paid $5,000 for an orange grove. He sold it last year 
for $600,000. 

A prominent school man of a leading Northern 
city, who retired at seventy-two years of age, has 
cleared $150,000 on a piece of property he held and 
developed himself. 

The thing that saves the day for Florida is that, 
while there are paper booms, miles of development 
so-called where there is little more than a map, there 
are innumerable places where hard-headed business 
men are spending millions—they talk even billions— 
and actually creating cities as if by magic. 

There are two real estate developments at Mi- 
ami of which the city is especially proud—Miami 
Beach and Coral Gables. 

Mind you, we are not a financial supplement 
or even a reliable question box, and we take no re- 
sponsibility for reporting what we saw. The wisdom 
of spending seven to twenty thousand dollars for 
moderate-sized city lots in Coral Gables we do not 
pass on. The thing may be at “the peak,” or it may 
be “just in the beginning.”’ I don’t croak and I don’t 
enthuse in the slightest on the investment side. 
The purely speculative side of the Florida boom 
has many disgusting features about it. But I have 
nothing but words of admiration for the work of the 
engineers, landscape architects, city planners and 


- courageous capitalists, who have built and are build- 


ing places like Coral Gables. 

Miami Beach extends for eight miles along the 
ocean and for nineteen miles along Biscayne Bay. 
Extensive dredging has added to the narrow sandy 
spit and made millions for the promoters. Dr. Bis- 
bee was fond of telling of the enormous fortunes men 
could have made by buying ‘‘worthless” land over on 
the beach when he first began going to Miami. Coral 
Gables lies four miles west of Miami, but the promot- 
ers have bought a ten mile strip of land southward 
to the bay and made artificial water ways into the 
center of the development. 

Coral Gables is interesting from several stand- 
points. A young man named Merrick took his 


father’s orange grove, added to it and started out 
definitely to make it the beautiful, exclusive and ex- 
pensive suburb of the near-by city. The amount of 
capital enlisted in the project has attracted attention 
apart from other considerations. The sale of lots at 
high prices all over the country has still further ad- 
vertised the new city. The most interesting thing of 
all to the student of cities is the fact that city plan- 
ning at Coral Gables has not had to crawl in at the 
back door and apologize for existing, as in so many 
places, but has been adopted as @. policy from the 
beginning. The promoters have hired architects, 
landscape architects, art directors, construction en- 
gineers, educators and sanitary experts to help plan 
the new place. And they have remembered the words 
of Burnham, the great architect, ““Do not be afraid 
to make large plans.” They have tried to make 
“the most beautiful suburb ever attempted.” With 
that they have tried to sell building lots on a scale 
seldom seen. They seem to be succeeding in every 
respect. Enough is built to warrant the assertion 
that a city will stand there. One thousand hatless, 
coatless young men in knickers are busy there every 
day selling lots, and they claim that sales of lots per 
month have been amounting to $15,000,000. There 
are miles of streets, well paved, sidewalks, hundreds of 
lovely villas, schools, apartment houses, post office and 
bank. In the business section stores are opening up. 

The beauty of the construction appeals to every- 
body. People are compelled to build of the native 
coral rock which underlies all this part of Florida, or 
of stucco. The municipal authorities have to approve 
all plans of building and all colors used, even those 
on awnings. In general the style of architecture is 
Spanish, but as the planners are drawing from Italy, 
Algiers and the Riviera, they call it Mediterranein. 
They are sending now to other tropical regions for 
plans, with the idea of ceveloping parts of the new 
city along other new lines which will blend with what 
has been done. The gates and plazas of the city have 
been taken from Spanish cities, and are most im- 
pressive. The air of raw newness has been modified 
by importing thousands of dollars worth of old tiles 
from Cuba for the houses—the peasants there getting 
bright new roofs, the residents of Coral Gables the 
dull red ones. The colors of the stucco hoises— 
soft shades of tan and yellow, or dull reds, grays and 
browns—the beautiful palm trees, the lovely tropical 
vines and flowers, the vistas along the avenues, the 
great open spaces, make Coral Gables beautiful and 
in time may make it “‘the dream city’ the promoters 
advertise. Four thousand acres is a big tract and 
many streets are not yet opened. 

As it stands to-day there are many half-built, 
quarter-built projects, and acres of the city still are 
covered with pine trees. 

Back of the great hotel with its Spanish tower 
and its exquisite furnishings, there stands a beauti- 
ful little Congregational church which Mr. Merrick, 
the main promoter, built as a memorial to his father, 
the old clergyman who first laid out an orange grove 
there, and named it Coral Gables. The church also 
has a patio, or courtyard, surrounded by a loggia. 
The organ is built to sound in the church or outside, 
and there is a pulpit and a choir loft for the patio as 
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well as for the church. As in other beautiful churches 
of Cocoanut Grove, the church school will meet out 
under the trees, among the vines and flowers. 

This sounds idyllic. In many respects it is. But 
the sober, sensible people who settle there have some- 
thing to ‘do to combat the influence of the nouveau 
riche for whom it is a mecca. The atmosphere of 
feverish speculation, the constant talk of fortunes 
made over-night, the money standard of value—are 
not agreeable. The vast majority of people buying 
Coral Gable lots are speculators pure and simple. 


From cities hundreds of miles away they are brought 
there in motor buses—free trips or low rate trips at 
the expense of the promoters. Many have made 
money there. Many more will lose money. Buta 
real city will be built there. Near the new city there 
will stand the new University of Miami to which Mr. 
Merrick has given five million of dollars. Close to 
the university will stand the new Universalist church. 
The promoters have given us three lots, each fifty by 
one hundred feet, on the market at $12,500, on condi- 
tion that we build a $50,000 church. 


The Institute on Religious Education 
A. Gertrude Earle 


a”? 


mj HE next step in religious education,” so says 
®2| the Rev. John Ratcliff in a recent number 
of Sunday School Progress, “is to recruit 

@) and provide training for such a number of 
wore in religious education as will meet the present 
and future demand of our churches and church 
schools.” 

It was in recognition of the importance of this 
step that the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Sabbath School Union co-operated in 
the Institute held at the Church of the Redemption 
on Friday evening, Jan. 22, and the following Sat- 
urday morning. At the last session of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention it was suggested that the 
Sunday School Association would do well to break 
away from the parent organization in order to have 
more time for the discussion of its own problems. 
This proposal did not find favor, but as a means of 
carrying out its real significance this mid-winter 
Institute was arranged, the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union co-operating. The total enrollment of 
one hundred and ninety-six, the enthusiastic show of 
hands when, at the last session, President Hempel 
asked how many had found the occasion worth while 
and how many would like it repeated next year, go 
far to assure that this will be an annual event. 

Friday evening found Boston in the teeth of a 
gale and there were surely more comfortable places 
than Boylston Street at Ipswich. But the discomfort 
outside only emphasized the cheer within. From all 
over the state the delegates gathered—from Orange 
and Taunton, from Essex and Marlboro, from the 
North Shore and from down near the Rhode Island 
line. Of course Greater Boston would lead in num- 
bers. Medford had twelve and Somerville First 
eleven. Outside of this inner circle, Taunton and 
North Attleboro were tied for first honors, each with 
a delegation of eleven. Twelve ministers and about 
twenty superintendents lent dignity to the gathering. 
Several groups of young and inexperienced teachers 
gave the aspect of hope and progress. 

Miss Dora Brown, secretary of the Sabbath 
School Union, assisted by Miss Lillian Chase of 
Melrose, attended to registration. Mr. Hempel of 
the State Association, Mrs. Friend of the Sabbath 
School Union, and Mrs. Chamberlain, state super- 
visor, made the guests welcome. 

At 7.30 came the service of worship. The beau- 
tiful church with its cathedral-like atmosphere was 


in itself an invitation to prayer and praise. The 
Rev. U. 8. Milburn read the scripture and led in 
prayer, Dr. S. H. Roblin, minister of the church, 
Mr. Hempel and Mrs. Friend spoke the formal word 
of welcome. Solos were rendered by Mrs. Edith Weye 
Wilson, accompanied by Mr. Elmer Wilson. Mr. 
G. W. Landers, organist of the church, also assisted. 
Then the company divided into four groups for the 
study conferences. 

The faculty consisted of four professors for Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Education, Prof. 
Alberta Munkres, for the Elementary Department, 
Prof. Hulda Niebuhr for the Junior Department, 
Prof. Herbert C. Mayer for the Young People’s De- 
partment, and Prof. Myron C. Settle for administra- 
tion. In each group, the leader gave a more or less 
formal address, followed by discussion of questions 
raised by the class. From all came the testimony of 
valuable help received. At the close of the confer- 
ences, the company reassembled in the chapel for a 
closing prayer by Dr. Huntley of the General Sunday 
School Association. Then visitors met their hosts 
and hostesses and all scattered for the night’s rest. 

Saturday morning at ten o’clock the Institute 
was again in session. The attendance was not as 
large as the evening before, because many in the 
Greater Boston district who could come in the evening 
could not in the daytime. But each teacher found a 
responsive group waiting for the message. On ac- 
count of duties at the university, Mrs. Munkres was 
unable to be present for the period and her place 
was filled by Miss Earle of the General Association. 
The program for the morning was two class periods 
with a half hour of worship between. Again there 
was some presentation of the theme by the leader, 
followed by general discussion. Every moment was 
filled with something vital to the task of religious 
education. 

The worship period was unusually fruitful. First 
Mr. Hempel gave a sample worship period planned 
especially for juniors. Then Mrs. Friend spoke to 
us on “The Young People and the Worship Service.” 
This was an account of an experiment worked out 
by the Melrose school by which the older departments 
of the school meet in the church auditorium with a 
service of worship planned and conducted by a Young 
People’s Council. Mrs. Friend acts as the adult 
adviser of this group. It was interesting and in- 
structive to hear her tell how much is involved in 
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that task and with what patience she works to develop 
initiative and responsibility among the girls and boys. 
No one who heard her went away with the impression 
that to organize a Young People’s Council lightens 
the burdens of the older people. But it was easy to 
see that the method does something for the young 
people that the old-fashioned methods often failed 
to do. Young people organizing their own choir, 
ushers, and program of worship are surely in train- 
ing for larger responsibilities in the parish. 

This worship period was enriched by two violin 
solos by Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 

At the close of the second study period there 
was a brief assembly for notices, followed by closing 
prayer by the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell. Then we all 
separated for lunch, a matinee, or a quick trip home, 
each one hoping that another winter might bring a 
repetition of this experiment in religious educa- 
tion. 

The two organizations that sponsored this gath- 
ering are to be congratulated on its success and upon 
the response to its appeal. It was a distinct step 
forward in that it was a bringing together of workers 
from all parts of the state for the specific purpose of 
learning more about the task of the Sunday school. 
That task was dignified by the mere act of holding 
the Institute. The faculty, chosen from the best 
school for religious education in this section of the 
country, gave each one the feeling that he had really 
touched the fountain-head of genuine training. 
“Mrs. Munkres gave us so much we could use,” said 
one young teacher of the little people. ‘I was glad 
I chose the junior class,”’ said one young man, “but 
I wished it had lasted longer.’”” Remembering the 
group of junior boys with whom he works at home, 
one is sure he got something that enabled him to 
understand his own problems better. If, now and 
then, students felt the teacher soaring in realms 


unknown to them, at least there is an educational 
value in knowing there are such realms. If, again, 
one thought another teacher very elementary, it 
needed to be remembered that there were young 
people present who have not yet taught their first 
class. 

In the class on work with young people, taught 
by Prof. Herbert C. Mayer, something like this was 
said, in the discussion of ‘Participation of Young 
People.” ‘One adult says, ‘Get out of the way. I 
can do it quicker myself.’ Another’ says, ‘Go ahead 
and doit. You will get it done some way.’ Between 
these two ways there is surely a middle course, and 
it is that middle course that we must find.’”’ One 
thought of Mrs. Friend’s long Saturday afternoons 
when she tries to help the young people know what 
they think themselves. Again Professor Mayer said, 
“Adults live long lives just on purpose to prevent the 
next generation from making the same mistakes they 
made themselves.’’ Perhaps it made adults who had 
been heart-broken over their thankless task of offer- 
ing advice only to see it. disregarded think some cyn- 
ical thoughts. Did they need with this counsel that of 
Professor Settle, ““You can’t keep up this ‘pouring- 
in process’ with adolescents and have it work?” It 
is a great deal harder to teach by the discussion meth- 
od than by the old-fashioned ‘‘preach-a-sermon-while- 
everybody-sits-still-and-listens’”’ method, but that 
method has not kept our adolescents in the church 
school. Is that why we people who have been in the 
work all our lives need to go to Institutes along with 
the young teachers with their first classes? 

The gratitude of all our workers in religious 
education is due to the two Massachusetts organiza- 
tions that made this gathering possible. It is also 
due to Dr. Roblin and his parish for the inspiration 
received from meeting in the wonderful Church of 
the Redemption. 


The Other Side of Military Training 


States is too important to be tossed off cas- 


ually as a bit of propaganda. It involves 


CE subject of military training in the United 
Met) the lives, possibly, of several million young 
men. If we should have to go to war again it might 
not be this time with two and a half years grace in 
which to prepare, and I refrain from thinking of the 
- young men who would be needlessly slaughtered. 
Visualize with me, if you will, a certain road in 
the Argonne. It is 4 p. m. on Sept. 25, 1918, and my 
battalion will be in the front line when the great 
attack starts at dawn to-morrow. Having fought 
from the Vesle to the Aisne and having been rushed by 
camions and forced marches from the Aisne to the 
Argonne, we are pitifully under strength. Our men 
have been killed or wounded or evacuated for sick- 
ness. We need replacements urgently, and on the 
afternoon of Sept. 25, twelve dark hours before the 
jump-off, we get them. As darkness comes we check 
them over to learn what experience they have had. 
We find that they average two months training! Some 
of them joined up just in time to catch the transport, 
two weeks from Hoboken to the Argonne. One of 


them we find offering a sergeant twenty francs to 
explain the bolt action of a rifle. Yet these men in 
twelve hours must face a situation where their lives 
are at stake and where only those men who perform 
automatically the first principles of military procedure 
can hope to survive. Quaker training and pacifist 
convictions are all very well, but they are too aca- 
demic to stand up under a situation like that.. Then 
there are A— and C—, very dear friends. A— gota 
bullet through the forehead when he made a frontal 
attack on a machine gun nest; C— attacked a ma- 
chine gun nest five times and was mortally wounded on 
the fifth attempt. Splendid men, both, the very salt 
of the earth. But machine gun nests are not taken by 
frontal infantry attack, and a system of military 
training such as we now have might have prevented 
the tactical situations which sent these men to their 
deaths. 

The signers of Winthrop D. Lane’s pamphlet 
(Military Training in Schools and Colleges of the 
United States—see the Survey of Dec. 15, 1925) 
would have produced a more convincing document 
had they not selected as its author a man who evi- 
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dently closed his eyes to the spirit of military train- 
ing as it actually exists, except in isolated instances, 
among those who are practising it. Mr. Lane admits 
(page 20) that his study is not exhaustive, and I 
freely admit that this reply is by no means exhaustive. 
Would it not be well, therefore, to have an exhaustive 
study made, by a neutral investigator who will pre- 
sent the facts—all the facts—leaving their interpreta- 
tion to the readers? 

There are numerous places in Mr. Lane’s pamphlet 
where his prejudice has gotten the better of his in- 
telligence: 

First: He says (page 5) that the purpose of mili- 
tary training in the schools and colleges is to make 
soldiers. Not at all. The purpose is to provide 
material from which soldiers can be made in an 
emergency. Surely a course in first aid would not 
make doctors, but only material from which doctors 
could be made. 

Second: “It is training these boys to think in 
terms of war purposes and military spirit” (page 7). 
No more than a course in first aid trains a boy to think 
in terms of accidents and blood. From Mr. Lane one 
gets the picture of hard-boiled, swashbuckling mili- 
tarism rampaging through the schools and the R. O. 
T. C. From personal observation as an instructor 
in military training | believe that is a picture. 

Third: ‘Here, as in the regular army, the War 
Department does not care to waste time on any but 
the physically fit’”” (page 9). Nor would an instructor 
in first aid care to waste time training boys who were 
physically unfit to bandage an arm or carry a stretcher. 
Is not fitness, indeed, a standard of education to-day? 
What college, other than those designed for the pur- 
pose, cares to waste its time on the mentally unfit? 

Fourth: Mr. Lane questions the statement that 
“The purpose (of military training) is to develop 
them (the boys) physically, mentally and morally.’ 
Any one who has been an instructor ina C. M. T. C. 
camp and has seen the training in actual operation, 
knows that it does just that. Take citizenship, for 
example. Mr. Lane quarrels with the War Depart- 
ment for emphasizing citizenship in advertising 
the training courses. On the camp schedule citizen- 
ship had only one period a day, it is true, but that 
period was packed full of sound advice from business 
men, professional men, school teachers, men who, in 
civilian life, contribute measurably to the human 
welfare, men whom you respect and admire—when 
they are out of uniform. Advice is given the student 
on his rights and duties as a citizen, his responsibility 
to the community, his right to free speech (yes, of 
course!)—such talks as are given at approved boys 
camps. 

But citizenship went much further than the 
schedule. The boys were taught team work, whole- 
some respect for their fellows, personal hygiene and 
kindred subjects. Those subjects were not confined 
to the period on citizenship; they pervaded the daily 
life ef the camp. 

But these, and a dozen other points to which a 
reply is precluded because of space, are incidental to 
what the argument of the pamphlet was probably 
intended to be: namely, that boys are being com- 
pelled to take military training in certain of our 


schools-and colleges. If Mr. Lane had stuck to that 
argument he would have strengthened his case, for 
then it is a question not of military training but of 
compu'sory education. 

Whether or not certain subjects should be required 
in the curricula of certain colleges and schools is, as 
Morris Perlmutter would say, something else again. 
If you believe in compulsory education, military 
science is as appropriate as, say, higher mathematics. 
Geometry may contribute to the fulness of your life 
for a few years; it will help you survey your farm (or 
get the firmg range on a hostile army). Miailitary 
science, on the other hand, may or may not enrich 
your life, but it dces give you a dog’s chance to live 
through to whatever life holds. Should a boy be 
compelled to study military science when he is tem- 
peramentally unfitted for it? Probably not, but 
neither should a boy be compelled to study geometry 
when he hates it, as I did, with a deep loathing. 

One gets the impression from Mr. Lane’s pam- 
phlet- that the War Department is some terrible 
tyrant forcing his will on the innocent youth of the 
country. Out of thirty-two pages, one must read to 
page 20 to learn that the Federal Government ‘“‘does 
not officially require any school to make the military 
training that it offers compulsory on indivicual 
students.”’ Neither officially nor unofficially does the 
War Department require military training. The 
compulsion is on the part of the state or the institu- 
tion. If you believe that Tennessee has the right to 
require a literal interpretation of the Bible in her 
schools (though you may be an evolutionist), must 
you not grant that Tennessee—and Maine and Utah 
and every other state—has the right to require mili- 
tary training if the people of the state wish it? If 
you don’t believe in such power for a state, then you 
are quite properly opposed to the present system of 
military training. But let’s, at least, clarify the 
issue. 

Mr. Lane has no use for the methods used in 
advertising military training courses and conducting 
the classes. I have no doubt that many mistakes have 
been made and that the advertising sometimes has 
been objectionable. But I have known some of the 
best social agencies to make mistakes and I have, in 
my own work, used advertising no less objectionable 
than that employed to tell about military training. 

Mr. Lane inquires dramatically (page 6) where 
the War Department will stop, and quotes General 
Pershing as stating that ‘“‘The time is not far distant 
when instead of training 35,000 young men we will 
be training 100,000.’ Anybody who has read the 
National Defense Act (one, at least, of the signers of 
the pamphlet admitted that he had not read this 
act!) will have little fear of our becoming a militarized 
people. 

The War Department has issued a statement, 
quoted in the Survey for Jan. 1, 1926, to the effect that 
it “‘stands squarely in favor of military training for 
the greatest possible number of students considering 
the available personnel, funds and equipment.’ The 
italics are mine, the point being that with the pres- 
ent funds, personnel and equipment very little can 
be done for military training. As for the future, it 
is difficult to imagine the War Department being 
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over-supplied with funds, nor would such a condition 
be desirable. All we want, those of us who take our 
constitutional obligations seriously, is that the War 
Department be granted the funds with which to live 
up to the National Defense Act of 1920; no more, no 
less. That, I believe, is what the War Department 
also wants. The die-hard pacifists should fall to their 
knees and give thanks for the National Defense Act 
of 1920. It saved them from the militarists, and it is 
significant that when, for the first time since the Revo- 
lution, we have a definite military policy, that policy 
is based on the mznimum requirements to protect our 
country against attack. With such a policy and with 
a vision that goes further than the Palisades it is silly 
to think of this country becoming as Germany was 
before the war. That is the goal Mr. Lane holds out 
for us, but it doesn’t fit the American mind. 

There has been some publicity recently about 
students objecting to military training. Unfor- 
tunately the opinion of those who believe in the 
present system does not make news, and is therefore 
little heard of. To my desk a few days ago came the 
December number of the Ridgefield (Conn.) School 
Record, an undergraduate publication. I quote from 
the leading editorial: 


We all need to reflect on the subject of military 
training. Two or three weeks each year ought not to 
detract from one’s general attitude on life. The Govern- 
ment needs young men who have been under army dis- 
cipline and who have some knowledge of military 
tactics to be ready in case of war. We do not realize 


Boston Ministers 


Present: Raspe, president, Hadley, vice-president, Ball, 
secretary, Huntley, Patterson, Marshall, Lowe, Lee, Bissell, 
Brush, Ayres, Colson, Spear, Sprague, Pennoyer, Riordan, 
Stevens, Coons, Wilson, Eilenwood, Lewis of Melrose, and Mr. 
Nichols, who conducted devotional services, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Mrs. Ball, Miss Earle, Mrs. Ayres. 

Dr. Huntley introduced the speaker, saying that there 
is a demand to-day that those who speak should have sane 
theory backed up by practical experience. Such was our speaker. 

An English writer has said that ‘‘the chief missicn of the 
wise is to offset the efforts of the good.” Our speaker belonged 
to the family of the wise. 

Rey. Charles P. Hall, secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Pawtucket, made a clear, sensible address on “The Church 
and Social Work,” which was most interesting. 

“In the old days the church and the synagogue were the 
centers of relief. They cared for the sick, the poor, the friend- 
less. Large philanthropies grew up. The church first neglected 
them, then abused them, then ignered them. Secwiar agencies 
strengthened themselves. The church stopped charity work on 
the plea that it was too busy to carry on such work. 

‘Hospital work, care of children and other preblems of 
charity have become community problems. The church alone 
can not run them. It can and must take its part in social work 
—a part of co-operation. Church members and even pastors 
can not be experts in the field of philanthropy, but they can have 
an interest based on general knowledge and real sympathy. 

“The church can not reclaim the old activities or govern the 
old institutions. It can create the motives which will provide 
the substance and the strength needed by the institutions. 

“The church must give members opportunity and create a 
feeling of responsibility for the suffering and miserable of its 
neighborhood. A church can not say, ‘We have nothing to do 
about these things, there are other organizations for it.’ 


the importance of this now, but some day it may loom 
unpleasantly before us. . . . We, the coming men of 
the United States, must give ourselves up to the guard- 
ing and safekeeping of our growing nation. 


So, there is another side than Mr. Lane’s to 
military training. There is the side of those who, like 
myself, have experienced it and have’seen, reluctantly 
at first, how necessary it is. I think of the young 
army officers I know who are instructors. Most of 
them are men with the same degree of emotional 
balance as you and I have. They.are broad-shoul- 
dered, clean-minded, modest. Most of them are, 
or have been, young business men, or teachers, or 
professional men whom the World War left without 
a civilian niche. I doubt if some of them know of the 
existence of the occasional objectionable paragraphs 
in the drill regulations (those paragraphs which are 
not necessary to college military training and which 
might well have been omitted). With the drilling, 
they talk to the students not of blood and thunder, 
but of sanitation, hygiene, organization, team work, 
discipline, courtesy—a dozen subjects which are good 
for growing boys to know about—but which are not 
news. 

Mr. Lane’s pamphlet has its comic relief. At 
the end, he pleads for the time when America will go 
back to the position in this matter she held before the 
war. Back to the rare old, fair old, golden days. He 
has in mind, no doubt, those glorious days when a 
million men would spring to arms over night!—John 
D. Kenderdine, in the Survey. 


Meeting, Jan. 25 


“Churches provide institutional work, clubs, classes, etc., 
to hold the young people in the church. The church need not 
worry about holding young people if it creates a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the needy and gives opportunity to the young 
people to help. 

“Good sense on the part of the church demands intimate 
knowledge of and co-operation with social welfare agencies. 

“Tt should be represented on boards, furnish friendly visitors 
to people who need friendship much more than food—keep in 
touch in other ways. 

“In these ways we can make the religion of Jesus increase 
its appeal to the community. 

“There is an opportunity for churches to co-operate in 
probation work. ‘Criminal offenses are the result of early home 
environment,’ said a judge last week. ‘Three generations of 
morning and evening prayer in the home,’ said another keen 
observer recently, ‘would do away with most juvenile delinquen- 
cy.’ These indicate opportunities for service by the church. 

“Society needs more big brothers who will stiffen the good 
resolution of weaker members of society. We look to the church 
for these big brothers.”’ 

Mr. Hall gave illustrations of cases with which he had come 
in contact in connection with his work which showed the fas- 
cinating and important opportunities before people who are 
willing to render service. 

Mr. Hall paid a high tribute to Mrs. Nellie M. Cardall, a 
visiter of the Pawtucket society. A man to whose family Mrs. 
Cardall went in a time of emergency said to her, ‘I had lost faith 
in God and man, but thanks to you I have got my faith back.’”’ 

There are opportunities for regular volunteer service in 
public health werk. It can not be spasmodic, intermittent serv- 
ice. It must be regular, interested, continuous work. 

The churches can render social service by using the con- 
fidential exchange. This is a list of names of people aided? by 
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different community agencies. Their names are guarded care- 
fully. But the exchange makes it possible to do team work in 
helping. It helps us about duplicating. 

It guards us against humbugs. Sometimes we find to our 
surprise that the man who has been burning Universalist coal 
has been eating Presbyterian bread or wearing Episcopal clothes. 

There should be full use of the social agencies in helping 
solve the problems of families churches have been dealing with. 
Churches alone do not have the resources. The social agencies 
do have the resources. 

All who render service as volunteer workers should make 
reports to parish meetings, tell what has been done, and en- 
courage others to render service. Through such co-operative 
work, pure neighborliness, a practical expression of the brother- 
hood of man, the church will win back that commanding leader- 
ship it had when it was the only hospital, the only almsgiver, 
the only asylum for the orphan or aged. 

Churches should not try to gain notoriety or popularity or 
influence for the church by deeds of social service. Simply do- 
ing the deeds will bring eventually the gratitude of the com- 
munity. The church need not seek credit for it. 

Dr. Ayres asked what about the poorhouse. Is it a good 
place to send people? Answer: “Yes. It is the only place to 
which some people can go. We ought not to lose sight of people 
we send there. The average institution of this kind is better 
run than we realize.” 

Mr. Riordan said: “The speaker of the morning began his 
welfare work forty years ago. He nursed me through diphtheria 
at the Tufts Divinity School when all the rest had fled to the 
four winds. At Barre, I was overseer of the poor. I had op- 
portunity to see the need of the church in this field. I preached 
yesterday where thirty or forty orphan children were brought 
into the church under the care of matrons. I addressed the 
orphans but before that I asked the congregation, ‘Where are 
the children of this congregation? Do you expect children to 
attend church when they grow up if they do not as children?’ ”’ 

Mr. Pennoyer said: “I feel very happy to hear this splendid 
address to-day.” 


* * * 


COMMISSION ON COMITY AND CHURCH UNITY 
Roger F. Etz 


A meeting of the Commission on Comity and Church Unity 
of the Universalist General Convention was held Jan. 7, 1926, 
at Headquarters. 

Members present were: Dr. F. W. Perkins, chairman, 
President John A. Cousens, Rev. George F. Fortier, Dr. J. S. 
Lowe, Mr. Robert W. Hill, Mr. H. E. Simmons, and Secretary 
Roger F. Etz. 

Dr. Perkins, as chairman, called the meeting to crder at 
10.30. He made a brief statement regarding the action of the 
Syracuse Convention on communications which had been re- 
ceived from the American Unitarian Association and the National 
Council of Congregationalists, and the duties of this Commission. 
The secretary read letters from members of the Commission who 
were not able to be present as follows: Mr. S. D. Tilney, Hon. 
Roger S. Galer, Mrs. T. R. Miller and Dr. G. D. Walker. The 
chairman presented a letter from Dr. Harold Marshall. 

The meeting resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
and discussed the general situation. 

The chairman announced the appointment of the following 
as an Executive Committee of the Commission: Dr. F. W. Per- 
kins, chairman, ex officio, Rev. Roger F. Etz, secretary, ex officio, 
and Dr. J. S. Lowe, Dr. Harold Marshall, President John A. 
Cousens, Robert W. Hill, and H. E. Simmons. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that 
the secretary be authorized to acknowledge the receipt of the 
proposals of the American Unitarian Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Congregationalists, to transmit to these bodies 
the action of the Syracuse Convention, and to accept for this 
Commission the invitation for further conference contained in 
their communications. 
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The suggestion was made that the Commission provide for 
a confidential bulletin to be sent to all members, containing mat- 
ters of interest which it is not possible as yet to make public. 
This will be done with the understanding that no member of 
the Commission will issue for publication matters contained 
therein without the sanction of the chairman. In this way, it 
is hoped that the members of the Commission may be kept in 
touch with important matters as they occur but that negotiations 
may not be embarrassed by premature publication. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p. m. 


Pe ep a3 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 
Fred C. Leining 


Jesus was the sensation of the hour, the greatest figure on 
the horizon, the one topic of conversation and discussion in the 
homes, in the synagogues, at the wells, on the streets and in 
the ccurt of the elders. The people turned to Jesus gladly, for 
he had something that they needed. They wanted it and he gave 
it. When Jesus was in town everybody knew it. When he 
helped anybody, everybody knew it. When he appeared to 
his disciples after the crucifixion, he gave them their orders to 
publish his gospel everywhere to every creature. 

Christianity began with the most effective advertising and 
publicity that the age afforded. There were no newspapers to 
advertise him. There was no radio to broadcast his message. 
There were no tracts to publish testimonies. It was a mouth to 
ear publicity. In a bitter world, the Christian religion began 
and spread by house to house canvassing, by person to person 
contact, by heart to heart appeal. Always, a city like Antioch 
or Corinth or Rome knew that there were Christians in its midst. 
They did not hide their light under a bushel. 

Every church should be such a vital factor for good in the 
community that everybody should know of its existence and 
location. The church that can be found only by special search- 
ing parties, detectives and bloodhounds is certainly of little 
influence in the community life. 

It is universally agreed that the church has a commodity 
that every person needs. It is a necessity in life. People fail 
without it. The church must tell who it is, where it is located and 
what its commodity or service is which people need. This must 
be told in the way that will interest and attract people to it so 
that they will wear a path to its doors. The church that should 
not advertise is the one that has nothing to offer and it is a dead 
proposition whether it knows it or not. 

The first Christians used the best publicity methods of their 
day, so it is proper for the church of to-day to use the best methods 
provided in this age. There are two legitimate methods of 
advertising. One is the impersonal method. The other is the 
personal method. 

The foremost agency of impersonal publicity is the news- 
paper. It reaches the most people. It goes into the home and 
touches the hands of every member of the family. Business men 
use it as the most popular form of advertising. The church 
should use frequent paid advertisements telling the unchurched 
people clearly and repeatedly why they should tie up with the 
church. Every church should have a fund for this purpose. 
The copy should be alive. Just the announcement of the hour 
of doing business is notenough. Furthermore, the advertisement 
should speak the truth. If it says “‘A cordial welcome for all,’ 
it must deliver the goods when the prospects are within its walls. 
Other forms of impersonal advertising are: tracts, the weekly 
church paper, the bulletin board, circular letters and similar 
printed matter. 

The impersonal methods of publicity must be supplemented 
by the personal methods. The situation at the Sunday services 
with pews filled with folks who regard this church as their church 
home is a vital form of advertising. A crowd follows a crowd. 
The poorest advertising is in empty pews. The average visitor 
concludes that there is little interest in the cause, as demonstrated 
by the small congregation, so he attends only once. 

The service should be as appealing and winsome as it is 
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possible to make it. The sermon and music should represent 
excellence in effort. The visitor must feel at home the moment 
he enters. He must feel that he is a friend among friends. Let 
the news go out that a person must arrive early to be certain of 
a seat and a multitude will come trying to get a seat. 

Another form of personal advertising is the enthusiasm of 
the people in a church for their cause. Nothing great is ever 
achieved without enthusiasm. Some one has said: ‘‘The apostles 
were hot all over and all the time and everywhere men caught 
fire at their sacred touch.’’ The college and school spirit should 
be carried over into the church so that there will be fire in the 
pulpit and pews, fire in the sermons and songs, fire in the pray- 
ing and working. A church without enthusiasm soon becomes 
as cold and lifeless as a tomb. A church of boosters will soon 
have the “Standing Room Only” sign over its door every Sun- 
day. A whole-hearted devotion to their church will convince 
newcomers that the people of that church aguually: believe in it 
and take its mission seriously. 

The best advertising for a church is the clean, honest, right- 
eous, generous, useful life of its people. Better than press or 
parade, than bill-board and bulletin-board, better than beautiful 
music and eloquent sermons as an advertising, is the noble life 
the people in the pews live. The persistent immorality of one 
person, known as a part of the institution, does the church more 
harm than a hundred youngsters breaking every window in the 
building. A fellowship where love, kindness, sympathy, goodness, 
abound, where real friends can be found by the lonely and dis- 
couraged multitude of a crowded city, this is the best advertising 
available. Let this atmosphere prevail in any church, and 
people in crowds will beg to be admitted into its fellowship. 
The people in the pews shining with universal sympathy and 
kindness and nobility, demonstrating outside what good their 
church has dene them, going to the homes of the unchurched 
prospects, can win more people to the cause than ten thousand 
letters, for letters are so easily thrown into the fire. The mouth 
to ear publicity, person to person contact, heart to heart appeal, 
as this was done by the first Christians, will do most in turning 
the world Christward and winning multitudes to the church to 


satisfy the hunger of their souls.—Providence Journal. 
ok * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Stone and Spark 


I lodged for a time in the home of the daughter of Keturah, 
with her husband and her children. And there was a day when 
I had been out and returned. And the daughter of Keturah 
said unto me: 

A young woman came to see thee, and she said she was 
unto thee a Stranger, but she had read thy Books, and she knew 
that thou wouldest know just how to help her Solve her Prob- 
lems. And when she found thee not, she told me All her Troubles. 
And I told her Just What To Do. 

And I said, I have no doubt thou didst give her Good Ad- 
vice, and I can spare her. Without doubt there will be others 
who come to me with Troubles. 

And the daughter of Keturah said, Father, I was an Oracle 
unto her. 

And I said, The daughter of so wise a Mother might well 
be that. 

And she said, But Father, I never was so much so before. 
I did not know that I was so wise. But when she sat there 
eating out of my hand, and looking so Confidently in my face, 
I Just Knew what to tell her. 

And I said, I am very glad that she found thee, and I am 
sure that thou didst do her good. 

And she said, Father, is it so with thee when people come 
and tell their Troubles, and thou dost hear them, and send 
them away with Good Advice? Dost thou know thou art so 
Wise before they Come, or doth Wisdom come to thee through 
their Confidence? 

And I said, My dear, thou inquirest concerning the secrets 
of my Trade. The Philosophy Business, like most others, is 


done with small Tangible Assets compared with the Volume of 
Business done, and most of it on Borrowed Capital. 

She said, Some Philosophers carry most of their stock in 
their Show Windows. 

And I said, I doubt if Socrates did, or my friends Plato 
or Aristotle. There must be a Surplus and Reserve of Available 
Capital. Nevertheless, all Business is done on Confidence, 
which is the same as Faith. 

And she said, I have often wondered as people came unto 
thee how it could be done, and how thou couldest be sure that 
the right word was spoken by thee, but now, having taken a 
Little Flyer in the game myself, I think it might not be so hard 
when one getteth to know the Business. 

And I said, The Assets do not bulk large, but they are im- 
portant. 

And she said, What are they? 

And I said, One is Experience; and one is Sympathy; and 
one is Plain Common Sense. 

And she asked, Dost thou not count the other person’s 
Confidence in thee? 

And I said, Is it net written of the dear Lord Jesus that 
He could not do many mighty works except as Fclk Trusted Him? 

But she said, It can not be wholly a matter of their faith; 
a Prophet and Philosopher must have what thou hast said, 
and those qualities are not abundant. But Father, art thou 
conscious of possessing them before the need ariseth, or with the 
need doth the faith arrive that they are there? 

And I said, My dear, is the Stone conscious of the Fire 
within it before the Steel doth smite it? Then doth it send 
forth the Spark that kindleth the Fire. Doth the Candle know 
the Light that is within it before the dark fall and the Match 
toucheth the Wick? It is enough that the Spark lie Latent in 
the Stone. But when it is Dark and Cold, and the sharp blow 
of the Steel cometh, then in time of need the Spark shineth. 

And she said, I almost think I also could be a Philosopher. 


* * * 


PAST FINDING OUT 


The state of mind of our anti-Prohibitionists, the arguments 
which they use, the conclusions to which they come, are more 
than we can understand. Like the flight of an eagle or the ways 
of a woman, as the wise men used to put it, these things are 
past finding out. Thus, they want the 18th Amendment, or at 
least the Volstead Act, repealed. Why? Because it is being 
violated and is therefore making law ridiculous. But who are 
violating it and thus making law ridiculous? Those who want 
it repealed! Think over that succession of sentences for a minute 
and then see if you understand what it means in terms of public 
policy! Suppose you don’t like certain laws—traffic regulations, 
laws against forgery or theft, prohibition laws against opium 
or brothels. What shall you do? According to our “wets,’’ 
you should violate these laws. This wiil triumphantly establish 
the argument that the laws in question are unenforceable and are 
thus bringing all law and order into contempt. This fact being 
established, it follows, according to anti-Prohibition logic, that 
the laws should be repealed. The lawlessness of the speed maniac 
is therefore an unanswerable argument for the repeal of all our 
traffic regulations. The alarming success of our bandits in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere these days, presents a perfect 
demonstration that all laws against robbery should be forthwith 
erased from the statute-books. Our opium smugglers are not 
criminals at all; on the contrary, they are high-minded citizens 
who are proving that all laws against the opium traffic are futile 
and therefore should be quashed. Analyzed in this fashion, 
the position of our anti-Prohibitionists is seen to be exactly 
what it really is—utterly fantastic and contemptible. Just so 
long as they are the breakers of the law which they would have 
repealed, their word, like their example, is of none effect. If 
they would be listened to at all, they must first themselves obey 
the Prohibition Amendment, and thus prove their fidelity to the 
standards of law and order for which they express such concern.— 
Unity. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


WOODROW WILSON 


Had he lived, the great War President would have been 
‘sixty-nine years old on Dec. 28. The anniversary of his birth 
has served to recall to the American public the ideals and the 
work of one of our greatest citizens. It is a turn of fate which 
nobody could have deprecated more than he that his tenure of 
the high office of President of these United States should have 
been linked with war. All his instincts, all his training, aligned 
him on the side of peace. Yet when war came, in spite of his 
wishes and his earnest endeavors, he rose to the bitter emergency. 
His leadership of a great nation, whose participation in the strife 
was the deciding factor in ending it, gave him the ear of the world. 
Never since human history began had one man such an audience 
as was vouchsafed to this austere teacher of youth. 

And never, it may safely be added, did any man speak 
mightier words. Gifted with precision of thought, long dis- 
ciplined in the study of political institutions, he possessed a 
mastery of diction, the magic of the right word, that stirred to 
its depths the vast audience that hung upon his utterances. He 


expounded the right and the wrong of international relations; he . 


laid down the fundamentals of civil government; he differentiated 
force and justice; he proclaimed the rights of men and of na- 
tions. Empires crumbled and thrones tottered as he spoke. The 
thirst for freedom and for self-direction was aroused among all 
peoples. Men everywhere made his abstract principles concrete 
as they applied them to their own problems. It was a grand 
rostrum on which he stood to broadcast his prophetic words, and 
right grandly did he speak forth. 

The politicians vexed and nagged at him. The literary 
small fry have been having their fling at him. The militarism of 
Europe ground his idealism to powder. Broken in the conflict, 
dead before his time, it was not given him to see the triumph of 
reason over force, of law over the sword. But like the warriors 
of old whe passed on not having received the promises, he died 
in the faith. Already the clouds are beginning to part, the light 
to break through. Soon or late the things for which Woodrow 
‘Wilson stood will come into their own. He was not the first or 
the only great man who lived a generation ahead of his time.— 
Methodist Advocate ( Nashville, Tenn.). 


* * 


THE PAROCHIAL MIND 


The parochial mind may be excused in multitudes of people 
whose interests and activities are confined within the abbreviated 
limits of some small domestic or industrial corner. But when 
such a mind appears in ministers of the gospel who are supposed 
to be thinking big thoughts and cultivating broad sympathies, 
our disappointment is acute. Building a fence around a ten-acre 
lot when the field is the world is not a big enough job for a dis- 
tributor of the unsearchable riches of Christ. A minister of the 
gospel not cosmic in his thought and sympathy is too superficial 
to be an efficient representative of him who created the universe 
and upholds it by the power of his word. 

We are well aware of the fact that what we gain in breadth 
we may lose in depth and that extensive interests may dissipate 
the power to concentrate. The crossing of the “‘t’”’ and the dotting 
of the “i” are not unimportant; but compared with the great 
message which the prophetic soul speaks these verbal minutiae 
must never be permitted to hinder his inspiration. It is good 
to be meticulous in matters of detail. The library must never 
eclipse the single volume, the forest must never obscure the 
individual tree. Yet is it not true that the man who knows the 
whole library also appreciates the single volume and the natural- 
ist who loves the forest is particular about the individual tree? 
So it would seem that the minister whose interests are as wide 
as the kingdom of God and whose sympathies are as broad as 
humanity is democratic in his fellowship and careful about the 
little things. 

But the parochial mind is petty. Big business men in the 


church are too often narrow-minded. Many a pastor who wants 
to get things done in a manner commensurate with the big pro- 
portions of the kingdom of God and world redemption is har- 
assed and hindered to the point of desperation by the sma'l 
dimensions of the men who constitute his official boards. They 


‘breathe a parish atmosphere when they leave their place of 


business and go to church. A parochial psychosis unnerves 
them when the tremendous appeal of the universal gospel chal- 
lenges them to the conquest of society for Christ. These laymen 
are not so much to blame for this parish-mindedness. They 
probably do as well as their leaders have taught them to do. 
“Like prophet like people.” 

Therefore we return to the parochially-minded preacher. 
He is in true succession to those who tithed the anise, mint, rue 
and cummin, and passed over the weightier matters of justice 
and the love of God. He loses the force of the great principles 
which call for expression and application in his eagerness to 
destroy a peccadillo. When matters of universal interest and 
value are presented to a group of ministers in which he finds 
himself, the force of the vital things in the message is lost on him 
because his mind is occupied with the chores of his church. 

The other day we heard a plea for a united Protestantism. 
But despite the fact that the plea was made in behalf of the broad, 
spiritual principles of the evangelical faith which all non-con- 
formist Protestants accept, and in face of the fact that united 
Catholicism overshadows divided Protestantism in numbers and 
influence in the world, the questions shot at the speaker when he 
concluded his address indicated that the parochial mind was 
working overtime within the thinking apparatus of half the 
ministers present. They missed entirely the main point of the 
address and seized upon incidental matters of merely formal 
significance. It appeared that these incidental matters had ail 
the importance of eternal principles. 

We believe that a man can be patriotically loyal te his own 
country and still be internationally minded. By the same token 
a minister or a layman may be faithful to his own covenant ob- 
ligations as a Baptist or a Methodist and still cultivate the larger 
soul and the wider fellowship. The parochial mind is wholly 
out of place in the twentieth century. Old men who stopped 
growing while still young and young men who have closed 
their minds before they are old, do not offer much hope of re- 
newal. Candidates for the gospel ministry who on examination 
reveal a parochial mind should be discouraged. Character and 
convictions they must have. A vital Christian experience and 
a clear call to the specific work of the pastoral office are indis- 
pensable qualifications for ordination. A definite base line of 
theological beliefs and a warm human sympathy are necessary 
in the ministry of the gospel. But to these things must be added 
the open mind illumined with the radiant light of universal 
truth. In this light the gloom of sectarian prejudice and the fog 
of a parochial atmosphere will be dissolved.—The Baptist. 

* * 


A POINTER FOR LAYMEN 


Dr. John A. Hutton, the successor to Dr. Jowett in West- 
minster Chapel, London, became a few weeks ago the editor of 
that great religious journal, the British Weekly. It is of no little 
interest to note that a large part of his first editorial recorded 
the appreciation of his heart as a minister of the Gospel, and the 
enrichment of his life and ministry which had come all through 
the years of his service, through the gifts of books made by his 
parishioners. He said that, as he looked back over the ministry 
of a quarter of a century, one of the things that struck him as 
an outstanding cause of thankfulness was that, in every con- 
gregation he had served, there had been some devoted laymen 
who gave to him books greatly needed and desired, but which 
in many cases he would not have been able to purchase for himself. 

In the Christian Advocate, Dr. Luccock passes on this ex- 
perience and plea of Dr. Hutton with the apt remark that 
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“such a practise represents a real investment in the spiritual 
ministry of the church,” but that in general the best results will 
undoubtedly come from “allowing the minister to choose his 
own books.’’ Very frequently, says Dr. Luccock, books that 
are given as gifts to ministers “reflect kind hearts and the best 
intentions, but do not happen to be the books the minister most 
desires, and of which he could make the largest and most fruit- 
ful use. A few dollars deposited to the minister’s credit for the 
purchase of books, or given to him from time to time, will render 
this large service so gratefully recalled by that prince among 
preachers, Dr. Hutton.’’—Reformed Church Messenger. 
* * 


THE EVANSTON CONFERENCE 


Evanston afforded a marked divergence from the tradition 
of the Ann Arbcr, Louisville, Indianapolis and similar gatherings. 
Such a change was to a large extent made possible by the readi- 
ness of official church bodies to provide financial support for the 
assembly. Had the-foundation of the conference been any of 
the extra-ecclesiastical bodies which have been accustomed to 
promote student meetings; there must have been strong inhibi- 
tions preventing any such examination as the delegates at Evans- 
ton undertook. 

Not only did official church bodies make the Evanston 
conference possible, they willingly granted it entire freedom of 
action. Knowing what their action would subject them to in 
terms of unmeasured and unjustified criticism, the officers of 
church societies who came to the conference took the role of 
silent spectators, and valorously held to that part. More than 
that, in the moments allowed for speech from the adult genera- 
tion, the voices were without exception those of men who were 
ready to encourage the students in the most thorough examina- 
tion of the church which they could devise. The whole sur- 
rounding of the Evanston conference thereby testified that the 
contemporary Protestant Church, with all its shortcomings, 
has room for a fresh examination from within, and will not limit 
the conclusions to which that examination may lead. 

Yet in spite of such a background, the conference offered 
little hope that the present student generation can be enlisted 
in any enthusiastic support of the present program of the Protes- 
tant Church. Judged by any standard other than that of an in- 
vincible optimism, the church dignitary who went away from 
the assembly asking, “What can my denomination expect in the 
way of service from the sort of students who made up this con- 
ference?’ must have answered, “Very little.” For the impres- 
sion that persists, now that the conference is over, is of an idealistic 
band of young men and women, found as much on the Pacific 
coast as in the older settlements of the Atlantic seaboard, with 
little interest in and no enthusiasm for almost every form of 
present-day church activity, and withholding their personal 
commitment until there shall emerge a form of church life so 
utterly different from anything now discernible as to be almest 
unrecognizable. 

If Evanston is any criterion, these young Americans are 
not interested in what has represented the church’s claim to hero- 
ism—the foreign missionary enterprise. No man on the Evans- 
ton program suffered rougher treatment than the speaker who 
tried to present the modern missionary program, yet he was 
probably the most progressive foreign missionary executive in 
any American denomination. The students were nct interested 
in what has represented the church’s call to leyalty—the support 
of the denominational program. There was no moment which 
equaled in intensity the one in which the conference seethed in 
protest against a quite innocent attempt by one denominational 
organization to defend the value of its existence. They were not 
interested in what has represented the church’s call to worship— 
attendance at the services of the church. Such suggestions as 
they made for changes will sound fantastic to many of their 
elders, but they show how drastically these students feel that 
the present modes of Protestant worship should be altered. They 
were not interested in what has represented the church’s call to 
life service—the ministry and its cognate professions. Here and 


there among them were those who will eventually enter these 
callmgs, but it was apparent that such tasks no longer appeal to 
the majority as offering special opportunity for honest, ideal- 
istic community service. 

As against these marks of the modern church in which 
the students at Evanston were plainly not interested, there 
came clearly to view their belief that the denominational divisions 
of Protestantism should come to a speedy end. They had no 
desire to argue as to how this is to be brought to pass; apparently 
they felt it an achievable goal towards which the communions 
must make appreciable progress if they are to hope for more 
than tepid support. Moreover, they did not hesitate to put down, 
as one of the characteristics of a compelling church, active in- 
volvement in the most intricate problems which now beset 
society. Thus, they were as ready to commit the church to ac- 
tion in the field of eugenics as in that of international politics 
or industry. They repudiated the conception of social popu- 
larity which lies in a church with enormous membership, most 
of it passive. The church for which their allegiance is reserved 
is, apparently, the ‘‘remnant”’ of the prophets, a home for knights 
errant from which they may sally forth to do battle with any and 
all of the wrongs which afflict mankind. 

The questicn is sometimes asked as to whether the church 
is going to be able to hold its youth. In so far as the Evanston 
eonference afforded an answer, this question, couched in the 
future tense, is entirely beside the mark. It is a question that 
i; being answered now. If the church is thought of as the church 
that now is, the answer is plainly negative. The church is not 
holding such youth as came to the interdenominational student 
body. Ostensibly, these young people are still in the church, 
Almost without an exception these delegates would be numt ered 
with the thousands of campus church members which college 
publicity bureaus so complacently announce in order to maintain 
standing with the orthodox. But these students, while they are 
in the church, are not of the church. When they have graduated 
from college they will, in most cases, quickly pass into that 
class which retains a nominal connection with the church but 
seeks an outlet for its social interest elsewhere, About the most 
that the Evanston conference can be said to have done was to 
show the church leaders who watched it that, if they have any 
desire for a consuming allegiance to the organized quest of the 
kingdom on the part of the modern generation of students, they 
will have to make a new beginning. Up to date, in its approach 
to these young peopie, the church is conspicuously unsuccessful.— 


Christian Century. 
* * 


ONE. MORNING’S WATCHMAN-EXAMINER MAIL 


As a rule about 150 letters reach the Watchman-Examiner 
daily. It would be interesting to our readers to see these letters. 
They discuss all manner of things in the heavens above and the 
earth below. Many of them take opposite views on exactly 
the same question. Some say, “We greatly enjoy the Watchman- 
Examiner, but we wish heartily that it was not so critical and so 
obviously biased im these days of theological controversy.” 
Others say, “Have you given up the fight? Do you mean to 
let modernism ride rough-shod over everything that old-fashioned 
Baptists hold dear, without uttering a word of protest?” Of 
course, both sides of this correspondence are utterly wrong. We 
have tried our utmost not to be captious and fault-finding, but 
to be sweet-spirited, generous and Christlike. On the other 
hand, never have we been mere determined than on entering 
this new year to stand for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and to warn and rebuke as occasion justifies. Let us use a simple 
illustration. Some letters come to us with every word under- 
scored. In these letters we can find nothing that is especially 
emphasized. We are determined that our paper shall not be 
belligerent and aggressive to the extent of constantly waving a 
war flag. It would then be like the letter with every werd under- 
scored. We want to serve our whole constituency with fairness 
and affection, but in doing this we shall continue to stand for the 


‘old-fashioned Baptist faith. - -Watchman-Examiner. 
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Home and Children 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Who is the man 
Who learned the wisdom from mother nature, 
Learned to write without a pen 
And whose words were more than sure? 


Whose words were for the people’s mind 
Clear like the skies on summer days 

And being so deep and bright 

Like the flying birds that haven’t any way. 


Who is as strong as the lion 
And kind as the angels 
Whose life it was that goes on 
In one of the fairest tales. 


Whose name you can hear from east to the west 
From north to the south. 

In the time when in the youth 

Awakes the theughts. 


And from home he goes away 
His fortune to try 
His father’s lips tremble, when he says 
See my son go on and be like Abraham Lincoln. 
Sam Cohen. 
(Written by a Pole as a composition asked for by the Ameri- 


canization Schoo] at Washington.) 
a veo 


WARD N 
Helene Ulrich 

4T might have been Ward B or Ward A, but it 
4] wasn’t. Ward N was my home for three 
weeks, and it is that ward I shall always 

4%} think of when people speak of hospitals. 
Te is that ward for which I grow homesick every now 
and then, when I receive letters from several of the 
doctors, from some of the nurses, and from a great 
number of the patients who were occupying beds 
there during my stay. Needless to say, conditions 
would be changed were I to return, but imagination 
always plays us the trick of letting us think pleasant 
happenings would be repeated and unhappy ones 
had never existed. 

“You may take that bed at the end of the room,” 
was the greeting of the very efficient though rather 
temperamental student nurse in charge for the after- 
noon. ‘‘Leave your clothes in the dressing-room and 
they will be put in a locker. Whatever you need you 
may put into the basket which is fastened to your 
bed.” It was quite a problem deciding just what I 
would need, and on the following days when new 
patients arrived without any luggage whatsoever, 
I almost envied their seeming independence of mind 
as to material things. Many of them were satisfied 
to take the nightgowns, bathrobes, and towels the 
hospital offered; they were satisfied to lie in bed 
doing nothing, hoping that their stay might be a short 
one. I could not imagine myself willing to lie in bed 
even a day without a book that I might turn to or 
paper on which I might set down ideas. Thus do we, 
through our professions, become enslaved to habit. 
I felt that this enforced vacation must be put to use. 
Who can afford to lose three weeks of reading and 


writing? Not I! But I hardly need tell my readers 
that the dozen books which I had carefully stowed 
away in the basket were not opened many times. 
There was little time even to write letters, for after 
the first day the inmates of the other twenty-five 
beds became real persons, and people who are alive 
always have been more interesting to me than the ideas 
expressed by those who have been dead many years. 

In a ward one gets acquainted easily, as most sick 
people are only too willing to relate their troubles 
to a sympathetic listener. My operation was not 
performed until the fourth day of my stay, and the 
bed even then only enslaved me for two days at two 
different times. There was time to get acquainted 
by rendering little services, such as making orangeades, 
heating up the soup which was brought from home 
for some lucky ones who had a home near by, or call- 
ing up the home folks for some patient. There was 
time to earn the good-will of the nurses by helping 
them clean up the ward in the morning when it looked 
as though a cyclone had swept through. There was 
even an opportunity to wash dishes on a night when 
the maid “had flown the coop.” There were salt- 
shakers that could be cleaned and refilled. There 
were pepper-shakers that could be transformed into 
salt-shakers—for who wants to use pepper while 
sick in bed! For that matter there were many little 
things that could be done, and the nurses were always 
glad to have a volunteer helper in their midst. 

Among the nurses of course there were some 
who had not learned to think for themselves. There 
were a few who had been born inefficient and lazy. 
But the majority were splendid young girls, anxious 
to make good and with all the qualities that make for 
a good nurse. There was the temperamental one who 
was in charge at times. She was quick and bright, 
snappy at times, but she could be trusted with a very 
sick patient. She was not especially strong looking, 
yet she could carry any patient from the bed into a 
wheel-chair. It was her utter fearlessness that made 
one trust her. After my operation my bed was next 
to the desk and I shared many a confidence with 
the nurses in charge. The temperamental one, I was 
told, was always up to something. The others could 
not imagine when she got any sleep. The last thing 
at night she would be seen flying through the corri- 
dors of the Nurses’ Home dancing jigs and turning 
cartwheels, yet she would be the first one up in the 
morning. Her ability, one minute, to talk about the 
date she had made for that evening, and the next 
minute to take care of a patient who had just come 
from the operating room, was wonderful. The only 
time patients criticized her was when she allowed 
herself to be snappy in giving orders or answering 
questions. At such times I was sorry not only for 
the patient but for her, because I knew she would 
shortly regret her impatience. 

The patients were of different nationalities 
and races. There was Josephine, born and bred in 
America but of Italian parentage. I was very much 
surprised when | first saw her mother, as I had be- 
lieved Josephine an American of Mayflower ancestry. 
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If she represented the family they were truly Ameri- 
canized in spirit. Josephine was only fourteen, but 
being very large for her age she was put in the women’s 
ward instead of with the children, where she rightly 
belonged. Often she cried because of the pain which 
she suffered an hour at atime. Often she was scolded 
for erying. Some nurses thought her merely hysterical, 
others thought she was actually in pain. The doctors 
were perplexed. The patients sympathized. We were 
all happy when the pain came at shorter intervals 
and finally disappeared. Many times the child was 
homesick, and she promised herself in the presence 
of others that if she ever got home again she would 
complain about nothing and gladly run on all the 
errands her mother might desire. The day came 
when Josephine did go home. Though she was weak 
and could only move slowly, she was beaming as a 
child beams who has just learned to walk. As to her 
promise, we hope she kept it. 

There were Celia, Gertrude, and Minerva, young 
girls who for lack of excitement grew jealous of me, 
who had passed the second corner of life, because 
the blue-eyed intern helped me do cross-word puz- 
zles, and stayed at my bed somewhat longer than 
at theirs. I defended myself as best I could by ad- 
mitting that I had always had a special weakness for 
doctors. Now excitement was rife. No doctor could 
enter the ward without my young friends calling me 
and asking just how I liked each one. I soon found 
that human nature is the same wherever we go. They 
especially favored the doctors who paid them special 
attention, just as I favored my blue-eyed intern. 
One surely can get fun even out of hospital life if 
one sets about doing it. There are always those who 
have a sense of humor. There are those who enjoy 
teasing, and those who do not object to being teased. 

There was Fanny, poor, lovable, dependent 
Fanny, who, though only nineteen, was already in 
ownership of a husband and baby. Fanny was of 
the type that could not bear pain without crying or 
even screaming. There was no such thing as self- 
control in her make-up, and it was partly for this 
reason that the other world claimed her soon after 
an operation. Her cries as she was coming out of the 
ether were terrible, and the force with which she 
flung about in bed might have had an effect on the 
action of any heart. I shall never forget the way she 
begged me to pray for her, and the way she repeated, 
phrase after phrase, my plea to the Almighty to help 
her bear her pain. When to her the suffering grew 
unbearable she would shriek, ‘““O my God, have mercy 
on me!” Cries of that kind are not often heard in a 
hospital, for usually something can be found to quiet 
a patient and to ease the pain. For weeks Fanny 
had been taking morphine to kill the pain, and now 
even the largest dose allowed had no effect. Fred, 
the young husband, hovered about, suffering for her. 
I could feel for him when he said he would rather 
see her dead than have her suffer so. Toward evening 
she calmed down and slept. When she awoke she 
was in a delirium from which she never regained con- 
sciousness. At one o’clock she passed away very 
suddenly. Perhaps it was best, for her trouble was 
the kind that could never have been entirely cured. 
The patients woke up in the morning to find Fanny’s 


place empty. They did not know what had happened 
and were not told. Some might have guessed, but did 
not question those in charge, for the topic of death is 
seldom, if ever, discussed in a hospital. 

To be sure there are always those who think they 
are going to die. There was Mrs. Meyrowitz, who, 
about once every two days, was certain that her 
death was near. In spite of that she had a good 
appetite and was strong enough to talk in one inces- 
sant stream to Mrs. Rosenblum, who was in the 
second bed away from her. From 5.5 in the morning, 
when the lights went on, until 8.15 at night, when the 
lights were turned off, these two jabbered in a dialect 
no one not of their own race could understand. 

It is when sick that people readily turn to God 
and to the Bible for what help they may get. There 
are those who want to talk about God and His power. 
Others want to read such Psalms as the twenty-third. 
And some, because of the heritage of superstition 
that is theirs, open their Bibles at random, reading 
for a minute or two with the faith that that will cure 
their ills. So in the ward there were those who wanted 
definite parts of the Bible read to them, and there 
were others who just wanted to know the Good Book 
was under their pillow. One young woman, a Cana- 
dian, questioned me as to my belief regarding “‘infant 
damnation.’”’ She was under the impression that if 
her little boy died he would be sent to hell because 
he had not been baptized. She confessed that she 
had neglected having him baptized, and what I did 
not understand was why she had neglected this, when 
she was so sure he would be obliged to suffer because 
of her negligence. She regretted that her husband 
was not a Christian. By that she meant that he 
did not attend church and did not think the rites of 
the church important. To me it seemed that he 
possibly was more of a Christian than she, who con- 
sidered the rite of baptism of great importance and 
yet did not act upon her belief. One was tempted 
to preach her a sermon on the text: “Faith without 
works is dead.” 

In a ward one finds true democracy. There are 
the patients who can afford to pay the $3 a day which 
the hospital asks. There are patients who pay only 
$1, and others who are brought in entirely through 
charity. And yet no one knows and no one cares what 
any one pays or has. One does not even know whether 
the bathrobe worn by the patient is private property 
or hospital property. All receive the same care and 
attention. 

A ward might seem like heaven on earth were I 
to say that all appreciate the care they receive and 
express their appreciation by being thoughtful of other 
patients and nurses. Alas, it is more apt to be true 
that those who pay least and have the fewest comforts 
at home demand most of a public institution. It 
seemed incredible to me that any one should think 
that $3 a day could possibly cover the expense in 
which a hospital is involved. Ward patients do not 
pay for operations or for consultation, even though 
the best surgeon of the hospital may have the case 
and may call in others for opinions. They pay nothing 
for special treatments they may take, or for medicine. 
Yet there are patients who think they are paying a 
tremendous sum when they pay their weekly board. 
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A free country, to some, means getting much for 
nothing. 

I have not mentioned the children’s ward, which 
was part of Ward N. In one room there were four 
boys between the ages of ten and twelve. One re- 
fused to sleep daytimes for fear of missing something. 
One thoughtful little fellow told me of his mother, 
who was also in the hospital, but who was not to be 
told of his operation for fear she might worry. These 
boys enthusiastically repeated the saying which I 
had heard a lecturer on applied psychology use. On 
entering the room I would ask, ‘How is everybody 
this morning?” and they would answer in a shout, 
“Fine and dandy; why shouldn’t we be?’ At the 
sound of the reply one might think one had strayed 
into a playground. In another room there were six 
cribs for the smaller children. There was Annie-May, 
who was four years old but had never been able to 
walk. Now, after an operation on her hip, the doc- 
tors expressed the assurance that she would play 
with other children in a short time. She was an old- 
fashioned youngster, no doubt because she had been 
with older people so much of the time. There was 
Betty, my little shadow, as every one called her. 
Betty was five years old and quite a tomboy. She 
had fallen off a see-saw and broken her arm. It was 
not set right and was to be broken again and reset. 
The first few days she was simply under observation, 
and when I found her weeping in her crib and wanting 
to go home, I got permission to take her with me 
into the larger ward during the daytime. I made her 
a doll by filling a small sock with cotton batting and 
this became her boon companion. Five weeks later, 
when she left the hospital, she insisted on carrying 
that doll along. 

When the time came for me to leave Ward N 
and the hospital, I felt as if I were leaving home and 
family. I envied those who could stay on, and the 
nurses who stayed throughout the year. Many pa- 
tients had come and gone during my stay, but that 
did not make the parting from those who were there 
at this time any easier. It was the last night of my 
stay that Fanny passed away. She had called for 
me many times that day, and I was glad I could be 
with her. I promised Betty I would send her some 
picture-books, and a bracelet for the arm that was 
well, and that seemed like ample compensation to her 
little mind. Yet the last day she asked again and 
again, ‘‘Aren’t you ever coming back?” I was almost 
willing to go through a fourth operation on my poor 
throat in order to see that mite of a girl happy. 

LINCOLN’S FUNERAL TRAIN 

A contributor sends us this striking reminiscence of the 
death of Lincoln. I stood, she writes, in the crowd that waited 
at the railway station. It was night, and we were awaiting the 
train that was carrying the body of the dead President back to 
his Western home. Word had come that the funeral train would 
pass our station late that evening, and many persons decided 
to meet it. , 

It was nearing midnight When our family group started 
to walk to the station, half a mile away on the outskirts of the 
village. The dim starlight disclosed a multitude of shadowy 
forms, all moving in the same direction. No sounds were to 
be heard except the tap, tap, tap of feet on the gravel sidewalk 
and the murmur of subdued conversation. As we turned into 


the street that led directly to the station we found wagons loaded 
with country people moving in quiet procession with us. Or- 
dinarily the only lights at the station were kerosene lamps, but 
now cubes of wood, taken from the supply kept for the wood- 
burning locomotives of those days, had been set at intervals 
beyond the tracks opposite the station, soaked with tar and then 
lighted. In a neighboring field stood a brass cannon and a 
group of men, ready to fire a salute to the dead. 

When we reached the station the wavering firelight disclosed 
groups coming from every direction until fully a thousand people 
had gathered close along the tracks. Only a few knew that in- 
fluential men had won a promise that the train should stop long 
enough to permit a committee of ladies to place a wreath upon 
the casket. Most of the people who had gathered expected only 
to see the train pass and to express by their presence their love 
and their grief. 

There was restless shifting in the crowd as it waited, but 
the usual noisy greetings and laughter of a crowd were wholly 
lacking. After some time a locomotive headlight appeared in the 
east, and the pilot train of engine and one coach passed through. 
In a few minutes another light appeared, and soon the funeral 
train glided in almost noiselessly and stopped. It was a long 
train for those days; there were baggage cars and sleeping cars 
for the official delegations, two cars of soldier guards, veterans 
from the Army of the Potomac; one of those cars preceded, and 
the other followed, the funeral car. That car, which was orig- 
inally intended for the President’s use, was built with windows 
that reached almost to the floor; for this unhappy event it had 
been divided into three compartments. The first, which was 
unlighted, contained the casket of the President’s young son, 
Willie, who had died in Washington. The third, brightly lighted, 
carried a guard of honor of high-ranking army officers, one of 
whom remained constantly with Mr. Lincoln’s body. The 
middle compartment, which was dimly lighted, contained his 
casket; but flowers, banked on every side, completely hid it. 

The moment the train stopped we heard a sharp word of 
command and saw a squad of soldiers filing out with drawn 
swords to keep the people from crowding too close to the train. 
The ladies soon placed on the casket a wreath with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Ours the cross, thine the crown.” Then the train moved 
on, and the people quietly dispersed, thankful for the privilege 
of being able to pay tribute to the man who during the four 
terrible years of war had carried the heaviest burden of the na- 
tion and who had finally given his life for it— Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


GEORGE WAS RIGHT 


Farmer Giles, canvassing for members for a raffle, asked one 
of his neighbors to enter. 

“George,” he said, “be you a-goin’ in for my raffle?” 

“How much?” asked George. 

“Two dollars,’’ was the reply. = 

“Put me down,’ answered George. “‘I’ll pay ye to-morrow.” 

Next day the two met again. 

“Well,” said George, ‘‘who won the prize?”’ 

“T won the first prize,’ said the farmer. ‘“Wasn’t I lucky?” 

“‘Who won the second?” 

““My wife won the second; wasn’t she lucky?” 

“And who won the third?” queried George patiently. 

“My darter; wasn’t she lucky? By the way, you haven’t 
paid your two dollars yet.” 

“No,” said George. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky?’’—Hverybody’s Mgaa- 
zine. 

* * * 


DID HE NEED A SEA VOYAGE? 
A doctor was examining a man who had come to him for}the 
first time. Satisfied at last, the doctor looked at him gravely. 
“You are in bad shape,” he said. ‘‘What you need is a_sea 
voyage. Can you manage it?” 
“Oh, yes,’’ replied the patient. ‘I’m second mate on the 
Anna Marie, just in from Hongkong.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
®y ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
The Theory of Politics 
The Phantom Public. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

$2.00. 

A Grammar of Politics. By Harold Laski. 
Yale University Press. $6.00. 

The Moral Standards of Democracy. By 
Henry Wilkes Wright. D. Appleton 
and Company. $2.00. 

We have grouped together this week 
three books on politics. Two of them are 
so closely related that we shall consider 
them together. The third is generically 
akin to the others, but its point of view is 
so different that we shall treat it separate- 
ly. Laski and Lippmann are realistic 
thinkers, seeking to meet the problems cf 
politics as they arise in the experiences 
of modern governments. Wright has ap- 
proached the subject on the side of theory, 
though it is psychological rather than 
philosophical theory that gives him his 
point of departure. 

Walter Lippmann, astute editor of th 
New York World, has written a series of 
books on political problems distinguished 
by uncompromising realism and unusual 
fertility of mind. The best and the best 
known is “Public Opinion,’’ published 
some two years ago. With frank iconc- 
clasm it shattered a myth which has 
shadowed most reform movements cf the 
last century or more, and brought to the 
attention of reformers the weakest factor 
in their program. ‘The Phantom Public” 
carries on the same work, more construc- 
tively on the whole, but with the same 
debonair disregard for the dogmas of lik- 
eralism. It is a trenchant, pertinent 
book. It should be, and presumably will 
be, widely read in the months to come. 

Harold Laski, master of political 
philosophy, proponent of the pluralistic 
theory of government, has written in 
“The Grammar of Politics’ a volume of 
666 pages, covering with amazing detail 
the problems of the modern state. Ob- 
viously “The Grammar of Politics’ will 
not find so wide a reading as ‘“The Phan- 
tom Public,” but we risk a prophecy that 
it will be studied years after Lippmann’s 
book is forgotten, though perhaps its 
influence will be no greater. Actually 
the two books should be read together, 
for, as we hope to show in this review, 
they admirably complement each other. 

Lippmann opens his attack by declar- 
ing that the average citizen can not and 
does not want to have opinions on every 
public issue. Moreover, if he did have 
opinions on every issue, the machinery 
of election would give him a mest inade- 
quate opportunity to express those opin- 
ions. The average citizen, according to 
Lippmann, is essentially a bystander, who 
is so placed that he can only interfere 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


when things are going badly. Then he 
goes to the polls and throws out one party 
and substitutes another for it. By this 
peaceful revolution he prevents matters 
from becoming intolerable. 

This is as far as Lippmann goes. The 
remainder of his book discusses the ways 
in which this interference is to be effective. 
His indictment is convincing, and his 
suggested criteria for reform are perti- 
nent. The obvious comment, however, 
is that we are left in a pretty pickle, for 
we are well aware that this rough and 
ready interference is a very meager guar- 
antee of good government. Lippmann 
says, in effect, that we have to be in- 
different to government, for otherwise we 
have no time for our own affairs. But 
indifference is likely to be extremely costly. 
In our dilemma let us turn to Laski. 

Laski takes the stand that the govern- 
ment is a tool which exists to help citi- 
zens secure the good life, and he has no 
use for the Hegelian theories which try to 
glorify the state. We obey the govern- 
ment because it serves its purpose, and 
when it fails we have no choice but to 
disobey it. The state should guarantee 
us those rights which enable us to be use- 
ful and happy citizens of a well organized 
society. Among these rights Laski num- 
bers the right to work, the right to an 
adequate wage, the right of free speech, 
and the right to an education. 

Chief of all rights, according to Laski, 
is liberty, which he defines as “‘the eager 
maintenance of that atmosphere in which 
men have the opportunity to be their 
best selves.” Liberty requires democ- 
racy, for a man or a group of men will 
tend to identify their interests with the 
interests of the community. It also de- 
mands a larger measure of equality than 
now exists, and to secure that equality 
Laski recommends government ownership 
of the essential industries and govern- 
ment supervision of all industries. 

Now it is clear from even this brief 
outline of a few of Laski’s points that he 
proposes to increase the burdens of the 
government and that he desires a more 
general interest in the affairs of the gov- 
ernment than now exists. But this, after 
what Lippmann has said, seems to be 
making a bad matter infinitely worse. 
The way out Laski discusses at length, 
but Lippmann himself offers a hint. 
Lippmann says that the one way to get 
things done and to interest people in hav- 
ing’ them done well is to decentralize 
government, to enlist in enterprises the 
aid of groups of individuals who are 
actively interested in their consumma- 
tion. This suggestion, casually thrown 
out by Lipy minn, is the basis of Laski’s 
solution of our dfficulty. 

Decentralization, according to Laski, 
should be both geographical and func- 


tional. Municipal governments and, in 
this country, state governments should 
control all matters which have no concern 
for wider areas. Furthermore, trade 
unions and professional groups should be 
entrusted with important functions. The 
number of these groups should be in- 
creased, and there should be consumers’ 
groups as well. ‘hese groups should 
appoint committees and councils which 
would advise the government in matters 
which concerned the particular group 
as well as a larger section of the com- 
munity. Thus the individual will share 
in government by contributing his views 
in precisely those situations where he is 
most interested and most expert, and by 
participating in electing the legislators 
and executives he will exercise his right of 
interference when all is not well with the 
centralizing authority. Here is the plural- 
istic theory developed in such wise as to 
make democracy the most efficient as well 
as the most just form of government. 

We have dwelt upon one aspect of Las- 
ki’s book because it deals with the most 
important problem of the day, the prok- 
lem which Lippmann compellingly pre- 
sents, but we have by no means exhausted 
the riches of the book. The care with 
which Laski analyzes political, industrial, 
and international organizations can not 
be even remotely suggested in a review. 
The pluralistic theory of government, 
which he develops in the- first part, has 
seemed to us, ever since reading his earlier 
works, to fit the facts and to offer greatest 
possibilities fer progress. As a whole the 
book deserves the attention of every stu- 
dent cf government, industry, and inter- 
national relations. 

The transition to “The Moral Stan- 
dards of Democracy” is less abrupt than 
it appears at first glance. Laski and Lipp- 
mann seek the way in which government 
can achieve for its citizens the good life, 
Lippmann by paying attention to one 
particular aspect of the problem, Laski 
by discussing the modern state in its 
multitudinous ramifications. Wright aims 
at the discovery of the goals which a 
democracy must set for itself, pursuing 
his subject through confused highways 
and byways of contemporary psychological 
theory. 

Wright begins by considering the re- 
lation of human instincts to the organiza- 
tion of society and the function of govern- 
ment. His first chapters show his debt to 
McDougall, whom he defends both against 
the behaviorists and against Dewey. His 
conclusion is that there is a body of in- 
terests which all men share, and he states 
that the aim of democracy must be the 
advancing of these interests. This leads 
him into a discussion of social communica- 
tion, co-operation, and sympathy both as 

(Continued or page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
February 7-13. 
Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
February 7-13. 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Huntley: 
February 7-13. Wollaston, Mass.; Head- 
quarters; North Adams, Mass. 

* * 
SOME OF OUR FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA 


The General Sunday 
School Association has 
a little friend in Suf- 
folk, Virginia, whose pic- 
ture is here before you. 
She is a bright little 
girl and she loves the 
Universalist Church. 
We think she has good 
reasons for that affectionate feeling. 
Perhaps her great-grandfather lived in 
Africa. Or perhaps he was a slave in 
this country. Her father and mcther are 
hard-working people, trying to pay for a 
little home they have bought. This giri 
has to help do the housework while 
mother toils at the peanut factory. Some- 
times in vacation she works herself. But 
when school is keeping at the Suffolk 
Normal Training School, she never misses 
a day. She is. always there for Sunday 
schocl, too. Her city of Suffolk has so 
many children in it that the schools are 
very much over-crowded. The usual 
way, when there is not room enough for 
all, is to leave out the negro children. 
But this little friend of ours has not needed 
to mourn that she was not in public 
school, for she has always had a place in 
our own Universalist school. She expects 
to finish the ninth grade and then she 
hopes there will be some way for her to go 
to a higher school. Dr. Jordan is a very 
welcome visitor in her home, for he has 
helped her father and mother to buy their 
home and has suggested a way to pay for it. 
All these good things have happened to 
this girl and her family because of our 
American Missionary Offering. 

Here is another friend 
of the General Sun- 
day School Associa- 
tion. He lives among 
the mcuntains of North 
Carolina. When he 
was a tiny boy he used 
to see the little chapel 
they called Father In- 
man’s Chapel, but he did not dream it 
would ever mean anything to him. Now 
he is one of the children who gather there 
every Sunday for religious education, 
There are so many of them they crowd the 
little chapel. Near by is the House of 


Somerville, Mass.; 


Minnesota; Wausau, 
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MANY MORE MINISTERS 

A Concerted Effort in which 
Every Universalist Church 
School Ought to Have an 
Interest and a Share 

There is a great message to be 
* spoken. There isa great work to be 
* done. The Universalist Church 
* needs preachers with power and 
* Jeaders with vision and consecra- 
tion. 

+ Hence the Lenten campaign of 

* 1926 for more theological students. 

* Dr. John Smith Lowe has conceived 

* it and Rev. George Cross Baner is 

* to direct it. Dr. Lowe, who is eager 

* te have the ministry recruited be- 

* cause, better than any other man, he 

* knows the pressing need, has chosen 

* Mr. Baner, a man who, as a wide- 

* awake ‘pastor and a superintend- 

* ent of our Department for the In- 

* crease of the Ministry, has induced 

* many young people to give them- 

* selves to the work of the church. 

: Let it be emphasized that this 

* campaign must be carried on large- 

* ly with the members of our church 

* schools. There will be a constant 

* plea for the co-operation, not only 

* of parents and pastors, but particu- 

* larly of superintendents, teachers 

* and other workers for religious 

* education. The words of the de- 

* nominational agents need to be 

* echoed and emphasized and made 

* personal by the intimate associates 

and friends. 

The officers of the General Sun- 
day School Association have given 
assurance of their keen interest in 
this campaign and of their intention 
to do their utmost for its success. 
It goes without saying that the 
local leaders will be eager to do 
* their best. 
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Friendship where ‘‘the preacher woman’’ 
lives, and where the people may spill over 
when there is not enough room in the 
chapel. All through the summer days, 
this good friend of ours, and many other 
boys and many girls, too, meet at the 
chapel for vacation school. There are 
all kinds of delightful occupations for 
the little ones, and real lessons for the 
boys of this age, lessons that will make 
them better citizens of America. At 
Christmas and Easter and Memorial Day, 
our friends at Sunburst, N. C., are learn- 
ing other lessons about the great world 
and getting glimpses of beauty and in- 
spiration that in the old days they did 
not know existed. Are you not glad our 
mountain friends are being made better 


and happier thrcugh the work of our 
Universalist missionary? This year, our 
schools are to give a generous part of their 
American Missionary Offering for these 
mountain children. Let us stuff the en- 
velopes, that carry the pictures of this 
very girl and boy, just as full as we can, 
that our service may be large to these 
friends of our own country. 
= * 


EIGHT DAYS AT SWAMPSCOTT 


During the eight days from Jan. 10 to 
Jan. 17, the General Sunday School As- 
sociation placed a worker in the parish 
at Swampscott. The minister, Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, had made careful prep- 
aration, issuing a printed schedule of 
activities and securing some good pub- 
licity in the local press. 

On the first Sunday the church school 
was invited to church and on the second 
the congregation was invited to the ses- 
sion of the church school. In both cases, 
the response was gratifying. Mr. Walker 
preached on Jan. 10 and Miss Earle visited 
the primary department of the school, 
meeting at the same hour. On Jan. 17, 
Miss Earle preached and also addressed 
the... P. CU; 

The first event of the week was a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation. This committee is to include 
representatives of every organization in 
the parish. 

Next came a teachers’ meeting at which 
all were made familiar with the service 
the General Association is prepared to 
render, and personal problems were dis- 
eussed. On Thursday evening was a 
Parent-Teacher Social, which proved a 
happy occasion and emphasized the need 
of co-operation between the home and 
the school. The next day the pupils of 
the schoo] met for a social. 

The afternoons of the week were spent 
by the minister and the field worker in 
calls, with some definite objects in view. 
On Sunday morning, Miss Earle was able 
to report the organization of a Home De- 
partment, the first steps toward the re- 
organization of the Cradle Roll, some- 
thing of the plans of the Committee on 
Religious Education. 

At the Y. P. C. U. meeting on Sunday 
evening, twenty-five girls and boys listened 
to Miss Earle’s definition of religious 
education and her appeal that they all 
participate in the task in their own church. 
A lively discussion followed, and the first 
speaker said that if Mr. Walker would 
organize a young people’s class for dis- 
cussion of live questions, they ought all 
to join and help it. The informal chat 
that followed after adjournment indicated 
that in this church is a group of intelligent 
young people who will back up their 
minister in all good works. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America was held in Atlantic City Jan. 
12-15. 

The Universalist denomination had two 
delegates to this Conference—Rey. Roger 
F. Etz, representing the Board of Foreign 
Missions of our church, and Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne, president of the W.N.M.A. 

The subject which called forth the 
greatest discussion in the Conference was 
“The Indigenous Church.” Such ques- 
tions as these were asked: 

What constitutes an indigenous church? 
Must it be entirely composed of the 
nationals of the country and be under 
their control? How may missionaries 
avoid imposing their own forms, types 
and conceptions on the indigenous church? 
How may we know when a national 
church has become religiously and spirit- 
ually indigenous? What is the ideal 
relation of the missionary to this group? 

It is evident that there is a growing 
nationalism in all mission fields, and 
many of the missionaries feel that the 
time is not far distant when the native 
churches shall have control of their own 
work. The Golden Rule demands it. 

One of the interesting men of the Con- 
ference was Dr. J. Macdonald Webster 
of Scotland, who is in this country speak- 
ing in the interests of a World Conference 
on Jewish Missions to be held in Budapest- 
Warsaw in 1927. 

The Jewish problem, which was met in 
other days, said one, by methods of re- 
pression, persecution and denial of political 
and social rights, a method which has 
failed absolutely, has given place to a 
new conscience regarding the Christian 
nations’ treatment of the Jew. The con- 
viction is growing that past prejudices 
must be put away and a serious attempt 
must be made to educate the churches 
and nations in order to regain for Christen- 
dom its sense of duty to the Jew. 

This is a day of great opportunity. 
There is an increasing dissatisfaction with 
the forms and formulas of Rabbinical 
Judaism and a growing appreciation on 
the part of Jewish writers and thinkers of 
the unique place occupied by Jesus in 
the world of religion, and it is believed by 
many that the time is ripe for a great 
effort by all the Christian Churches to 
reach a new understanding of the problem. 
The Conference in Budapest will do much 
to help bring this about. 

Another interesting discussion was re- 
garding the foreign students in this country. 
It was stated that there are ten thousand 
of these in our colleges and universities. 
There is a great loneliness among them 
and it was thought that our churches 
might do more for them than they are 


doing. We were reminded of a service 
held in connection with the dedication of 
the new Methodist church in Oak Park in 
November. On one evening an _ inter- 
national dinner was given when students 
from thirty-five foreign countries were 
present by invitation. The program for 
the banquet said: “‘Dedication of the New 
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Church to International Good Will and 
Peace.”’ The event caused much favorable 
comment and Dr. John R. Mott requested 
that copies of the program be sent to 
him that he might take them with him on 
his world tour. 

A Foreign Missions Conference, com- 
posed almost entirely of missionaries and 
Mission Board Secretaries, deepens the 
thought expressed by Dr. Robert Speer 
at the opening of the Convention that “‘the 
basis of missionary work is human unity.” 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for February by Ellsworth C. Reamon 


WHAT THE RECORDS SHOW 

Frequently we hear it said that the 
Young People’s Christian Union is an or- 
ganization destined to foster idle gossip, 
permit ‘“‘petting parties’ and promote 
dancing and other forms of amusement. 
Partly for the purpose of correcting this 
erroneous view and partly to explain 
what our young people have done and are 
doing, I wish to offer the following evi- 
dence. 

There are those who steadfastly main- 
tain that a deficit is a good thing for 
church organizations, the argument being 
that a shortage of funds affords incentive 
toward constant effort. That our young 
people do not share this view is evidenced 
by their efforts to wipe out an inherited 
deficit of nearly thirteen hundred dollars. 
During the past year over seven hundred 
dollars was applied on this deficit. In 
addition to this fine piece of work, the 
secretary-treasurer (Donald Sleeper), made 
a careful study of our permanent funds, 
reinvesting some of them to advantage. 

Word came to us from Japan that our 
work was suffering because of poor trans- 
portation facilities. A fund was started 
at once, and presently our representative, 
Clifford Stetson, was given an $85 bicycle. 

Out in the Middle West there were 
those who turned envious eyes in the 
direction of Ferry Beach with its inviting 
summer institutes. Finally they decided 
to build their own Ferry Beach, and the 
result was a most successful summer in- 
stitute organized, directed and financed 
by our young people. A temporary site 
was selected in the vicinity of Joliet, 
Illinois. To the persevering spirit of 
Harold Lumsden and his associates is due 
the credit for this commendable bit of 
pioneering. Meanwhile, the whole pro- 
gram of summer institutes was enlarged 
and strengthened. 

The records show an increase of 19.5 
per cent in our Junior Department mem- 
bership. An examination in this depart- 
ment revealed the fact that much of our 
Junior literature was out of date. Con- 
sequently a committee of experts was ap- 
pointed to study and revise this literature, 
adding new material wherever they thought 
it necessary. 

Another venture in pioneering took 


shape in the publication of a parliamentary 
law handbook compiled and finally copy- 
righted under the direction of Harold 
Lumsden. This handbook is proving of 
inestimable value in the proper conduct 
of our affairs and work. 

Having an expert at the head of our 
Devotional Department, it was inevitable 
that considerable progress would be made 
in this field. Under the direction of Ruth 
Owens the devotional side of our work 
has been developed with remarkable 
success, until it has come to wield tle 
influence for which it was destined. Withk= 
out any fuss or feathers a movement was 
started which had for its purpose the 
recruiting of men and women for our 
ministry and missions. This work fell 
naturally to the stewardship phase of the 
devotional program. A mailing list of 
prospects, containing approximately one 
hundred names, was built up and is now 
in use. It is noteworthy that some whose 
names were on this list are now preparing 
for the ministry or are pledged to it. 

A Department of Recreation was or- 
ganized and proceeded at once to supply 
a very definite need. This department 
serves as a clearing house for play programs, 
socials and other recreational features. 

It should be kept in mind that during 
this period the Union was without the 
services of a field secretary or director, 
A system of volunteer field work was 
carried on by members of the Executive 
Board and other trained leaders. In order 
to finance this work four members of 
the Board took it upon themselves to 
raise the necessary funds. Their efforts 
netted approximately $650. 

The salaries of cur office staff, Miss 
Freeman and Miss Burns, were increased. 

Just how far we have succeeded in 
carrying out cur two-fold function of 
character development and training in 
leadership it is difficult to say. But if 
the testimony of one who has been in the 
midst of the work for over four years 
counts for anything, it is that progress 
here has kept pace with that which has 
been made in other fields. The pressure 
of circumstances has forced us to work 
out our own salvation and, being good 
Universalists (as we think), we have 
rather enjoyed the game. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Osage.—This church 
has called Rev. F. W. 
Miller of Galesburg, Iil., 
a former pastor. He 
will probably accept and 
move here soon. With 
Mrs. Miller and the 
children our force of 
workers in lowa will 
receive a substantial increase. * * Boone. 
—The State Convention will meet here in 
June. Rev. Effie McCollum Jones is 
pastor. * * Waterloo.—Reyv. W. O. Bo- 
dell, pastor. This church has accepted 
the Five Year Program and has paid its 
first quota. All departments are active. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. U. S. Milburn of Everett recently 
gave his illustratedglecture on Scotland 
before the Cape Ann_ Scientific and His- 
torical Association. 


Miss Jane Addams of Chicago addressed 
the students of Tufts College on Monday 
morning, Jan. 25, on the “Youth Move- 
ment in China and India.” 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College left Thursday, Jan. 28, for two 
weeks in Florida, where he is to speak 
nine times at public forums under the 
auspices of the Florida Forum. The first 
engagement was at Daytona, which takes 
pride in having the most largely attended 
forum meetings in the United States. 
The average attendance at Daytona is 
2,000, the number present frequently 
reaching 3,000. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Springfield, 
Mass., and Rey. Alfred S. Cole of West 
Somerville, classmates at Crane in other 
days, exchanged pulpits on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Colcord was thus enabled to spend a week- 
end about Boston, visiting relatives in 
Canton, Mass., and looking over the 
Crane of the present. 


Principal O. K. Hollister, recently 
of Westbrook, Maine, is spending the 
winter at Homestead, Florida, and already 
has greatly improved in health. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee, of Gloucester, 
Mass., has been re-elected president of 
the Cape Ann Scientifie and Historical 
Association. During the past year the 
Association has acquired a fine old colonial 
building in Gloucester, which will be used 
both for its meetings and the exhibition 
of its historical and scientific collections. 


The following Universalist ministers 
attended the “annual retreat” at the 
Wayside Inn Jan. 24-27 as the guests of 
Mr. Henry Ford, proprietor. Rey. Roger 
F. Etz, Dr. George E. Leighton, Dr. 
Vincent_E. Tomlinson, Dr. Albert Ham- 


* * Mitchellville-—Our annual meeting 
was well attended and a good pot-luck 
supper served. Some members are visit- 
ing in California, Texas, Florida, some 
are sick, a few have moved to other cities, 
but the faithful press on. Mr. and Mrs. 
Colegrove are on their eighth year here. 
Annual! reports show all departments have 
been at work. Five hundred dollars have 
been paid on indebtedness on the new 
parsonage. The ladies have done well 
in the past year and have } ledged another 
$100 on parsonage besides a regular con- 
tribution to our church budget. They 
have arranged a good program for 1926. 
O.G. Cclegrere. 


and Interests 


matt (Prior), Dr. Richard E. Sykes, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Lee S. MecCol- 
lester, Dr. Chas. R. Tenney, Rev. Clar- 
ence J. Ccwing, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Dr. Chas. Conklin, Dr. Fran- 
cis A. Gray, Dr. Geo. E. Huntley, Dr. 
James F. Albion and Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer. 


Rev. John Edwin Price has been en- 
gaged by Crosley Radio WLW to give an 
extension course of the Broadwell School 
Lectures on the Modern Drama Thurs- 
days from 2 to 3 p. m., beginning Feb. 4, 
with the play “Janice Meredith.” 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Alvar W. Polk, coming in to Head- 
quarters Monday, Feb. 1, by motor bus, 
was in a collision with a trolley car and 
was severely shaken up but uninjured. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rey. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. The annual church school meeting 
was held on Jan. 12. The reports were 
most encouraging. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and contributicns made to 
the Near East, Japan, Home Missions, 
Maine Bible Society, Maine Y. M. C. A., 
the Leader put into the public library, 
and other things of similar character. 
There is a balance on hand of nearly $50. 
During the year new equipment has been 
added in the shape of screens and tables. 
The secretary’s report showed the follow- 
ing increases, active membership twenty- 
two, and twenty-one in total enrollment 
of the school, making the active member- 
ship 161 and total enrollment including 
Home Department and Cradle Roll 240. 
Also four new classes were added during 
the year, one of which is a Bible Credit, 
which makes now a junior and a senior 
Bible credit class of high schoc! students 
with an enrollment of fifteen. The officers 
and teachers were installed at the morning 
church services Jan. 17. The Universalist 


church united with the other churches of 
the city in observing the ““‘Week of Prayer,’” 
and the church school united with the 
cther church schools in a five night “re- 
ligious institute’’ for teacher training. 


Guilford Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pastor. 
Service has been the keynote of our work 
this season. At both Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the Circle, the Dcreas, the 
Queens of Avalon and Junior Queens 
sent about thirty baskets each time, be 
sides many cther gifts. In some cases as 
much as $50 in cash was given, but so 
quietly that few but the recipient knew of 
it. The Mission Circle has sent large 
baskets to the hospital with offers of 
books and magazines. The Circle enjoys 
the study of missions in some land each 
year. This year it is South America. 
At Christmas time the Sunday school 
children brought $54 in their offering to 
the tree for Near East Relief. A large 
load of carolers sang about the village at 
the homes of the sick and aged. The 
church, always beautifully decorated by 
different classes, was especially fine this 
year. The festoons of green and bouquets 
of color made the church and parlors 
charming, while wreaths outside every 
window and a large electrically lighted 
wreath at the porch made a pleasant 
picture. An excellent dramatic presenta- 
tion of ‘What Is the Real Christmas?” 
was given under direction of Miss Pauline 
Davis. Mr. Harry W. Davis gave the 
Sunday school $50 as a Golden Rule 
Service Fund to be used for children who 
attend no Sunday school. All children in 
town not attending Sunday school were 
invited to our tree and received presents. 
A large troop of Boy Scouts meets each 
week in the parish house. Five boys and 
a leader were sent to Portland with ex- 
penses paid for the State Y. M. C. A 
Boys’ Conference. 


Massachusetts 


Peabody.—Rev. George H. Howes, 
pastor. We now have in our church an 
electric system that is modern and con- 
forms to the latest requirements. For 
some time the work has been in the hands 
of the electricians. The gas system of 
lighting has been removed and new lights 
and fixtures have been installed in the 
entrance and auditorium, greatly improving 
the appearance of the church.: On Christ- 
mas Sunday we had an attractive program 
and a splendid congregation. At the close 
of the service the minister asked the people 
to add to their Christmas giving to family 
and friends by making the church a pres- 
ent of the lights. In less than ten minutes 
more than enough to cover the entire 
cost was assured. This was very gratifying 
to the minister and to all of our people. 
At the monthly meeting of the Mission 
Circle on Jan. 21, announcement was made 
of a gift of $25 from Mr. Albert H. Merrill 
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as a memorial membership for his wife, 
Mrs. Helen Potter Merrill, who died soon 
after the State Convention last May, 
where she had been in attendance at 
all the meetings. A tribute to her life was 
read by Mrs. Effie Merrill, and Mrs. 
Herbert Harrington read one of her favor- 
ite poems, ‘‘Beyond.”’ The members stood 
with bowed heads for one minute as a 
silent tribute to her life among them, after- 
wards repeating the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The study of “New Days in Latin Ameri- 
ca’”’ was then taken up. Papers written 
and read by Mrs. Minot Crebore and 
Mrs. Charles Goldthwait were very in- 
structive. 


Minnesota 


Owatonna.—Rev. Minnie Colezrove was 
here recently and services were held in 
the home of Mrs. M. 8S. Alexander. One 
new member was received. Mrs. Ccle- 
grove also officiated at the funeral of Mrs. 
Van Buren. The ladies are active. The 
church is on the Five Year Program and 
does much good missionary work. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Reyv. W. G. Price, pastor. 
On Christmas Sunday, four new members 
were received into the church, making a 
total of forty for the year. At the annual 
meeting recently held, reports from all 
departments showed that a total of 
$9,378.65 had passed through the treas- 
ury. This is particularly creditable in 
view of the fact that these contributions 
were voluntary and not the result of an 
every member canvass. The Sunday 
school reported an average attendance of 
eight over the year previous and twenty- 
one over 1923. Included in the budget this 
coming year is a provision for a secretary 
to be on duty every day. Special services 
are being planned for the week of Feb. 21 
to 28, to be known as a Modernist Uplift 
Rally. Extensive publicity plans are 
being made, and the pastor hopes that 
this effort will stand out as the most 
successful he has ever attempted. We 
are appealing this year to many times 
more university students than ever in the 
past. 


Wisconsin 


Wausav.—Rev. W. J. Taylor, pastor. 
This church, for a number of years in its 
earlier history, had a Men’s Club which 
became rather famous. The club has been 
recently revived, starting with sixty mem- 
bers and with a strong list of officers as 
follows: President, William R. Scholfield; 
vice-president, I. J. Westerveld; secretary, 
John B. Andrews; treasurer, Otto Kaross. 
Plans have already been formulated for 
activities which will strengthen the power 


and usefulness of the church. 
* * 


REJOICING IN NEW YORK 


The Universalist folk of Greater New 
York join with the members of the Church 
of Our Father in Brooklyn in their re- 


joicing. Dr. Potterton has been finally 
induced to withdraw his resignation and 
to remain in his pastorate. After twenty: 
two years of service he felt that he had 
earned a long rest, and resigned. The 
people would not hear to it and urged him 
to remain. He insisted and they con- 
ceded. Then they reconsidered and 
unanimously begged him, a second time, 
to withdraw his resignation. By this 
time Dr. Potterton had grown a little 
homesick at the thought of leaving, and 
to the satisfaction of every one has de- 
cided to remain. 

All of which speaks well for both pastor 
and people. One can hardly think of a 
higher compliment to a minister than to 
be re-elected unanimously and enthusi- 
astically to his pastorate after twenty-two 
years of service. One can certainly not 
think of a higher compliment to a con: 
gregation than to speak of such loyalty 
to an able and devoted pastor. 

The king is not dead. Long live the 
king. 

F.O. H. 
* * 
THE MAINE CHANCE 

The best thing that has happened 
among the churches of Maine in the last 
year or so has been the addition to our 
working forces in the state of the three 
directors of religious education 

As a result of their work renewed vital- 
ity and enthusiasm has come into the 
Sunday school and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union work in three of our churches, 
membership and attendance are larger, 
new organizations have been formed 
which enlist the interest and activity 
of groups that have been served inade- 
quately, if at all, and, best of all, larger 
numbers of young people are being better 
trained for Christian living and for service 
in the church. 

A year ago last November, when Con- 
gress Square Church was without a minis- 
ter, Miss Ruth Owens came as director 
of religious education. Largely as the 
result of her work attendance at Sunday 
school is now about one hundred larger 
than on the corresponding Sundays a 
year ago; a group of young women has 
been formed in the Sunday school and 
organized as a Clara Barton Guild for 
mid week activities; the Young People’s 
Christian Union has increased its average 
attendance from about ten to over forty, 
and has successfully entertained the 
State Y. P. C. U. Convention; the Sun- 
day school has been reorganized with the 
departments holding separate services 
of worship; a new course of study has 
been arranged, which is a great improve- 
ment over anything previously used; and 
throughout the church the work of the 
children and young people is being given 
the attention it deserves. Miss Owens 
served for two years in a similar capacity 
in the Universalist church of Akron, Ohio. 

After a few months during which she 


gave part time service, Miss Angela 
Fossett was employed as director of young 
people’s work in the Rockland church on 
the full time basis last May. The work 
of the Sunday school is making steady 
progress, and is in excellent condition. 
The members of the Y. P. C. U. have 
been active, particularly in district and 
state gatherings. At the State Conven- 
tion in May, at the Ferry Beach Institute 
last summer, and at the Rockland District 
Young People’s Conference at Camden, 
large delegations were present. Rock- 
land entertained the State Pep Banquet 
most successfully in November, and has 
had an exchange of meetings with the 
Bath Union, which has been a great help 
to this newly organized Y. P. C. U. Miss 
Fossett served for one year as Director 
of Religious Education in Wausau Wis., 
in the church of which Rev. William J. 
Taylor, formerly of Lewiston, is pastor. 

On the first of October, Miss Mar- 
guerite Pearman, a graduate of Tufts 
in the class of 1925, began her service as 
pastor’s assistant at Norway. She came 
under a three months arrangement, as 
the parish was not sure of its ability to 
meet the additional expense, but her work 
has proved so valuable that it is likely 
that the annual parish meeting will ar- 
range for her to remain. One feature of 
her work has been the organization of a 
Junior Union, which has enrolled a large 
number of boys and girls. Under her 
direction, the Senior Union recently gave 
a most creditable entertainment, adding a 
considerable sum to the treasury, and 
making an excellent impression upon the 
community. She has also been active in 
the affairs of the Oxford County District 
Y. P. C. U., whose meetings have taken 
on a new vitality. 

It costs money to have workers like 
these employed by the churches, but the 
value of their work is so great that in 
practically every case it is not a difficult 
matter at all to secure the necessary funds. 
Over and over again it has been demon- 
strated that where a church is rendering 2 
larger service to its own constituency 
and to the community it can secure the 
support needed for its larger work. This 
has proved true in Congress Square Church 
and in Rockland, and is likely to prove 
true in Norway. It has also been the 
experience of many of our churches in other 
states. 

As was reported last month, Brunwsick 
is already considering the employment of 
such a worker, and now Gardiner is be- 
ginning to plan to take the same fcrward 
stép next fall. In addition to these there 
are at least ten other churches in the 
state which should be making similar 
plans. Churches, like business  enter- 
prises, often reach the point where they 
can not afford to continue operating at a 
low expense; the spending of more 
money is wise economy. 

What is being done so successfully by 
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several local parishes in the state is needed 
by the state itself. If the State Conven- 
tion could put into the field a young 
woman like any one of these three or like 
Miss Mary Slaughter, who has visited a 
number of our Maine parishes in her field 
work for the. General Sunday School 
Association, it would mean a decided 
growth in all our Sunday school and 
young people’s activities, which would 
have a favorable reflex influence upon the 
work of the church. 

The next piece of service which our 
State Convention should render is the 
addition of such a field worker, who could 
go to one of our parishes that could not 
afford a worker of its own, and spend a 
week or a month there, helping to develop 
to the highest efficiency the work there, 
and afterward could revisit the church 
occasionally to give additional help. 

The chief reason for the addition to 
our permanent funds, represented by the 
appeal for a Centennial Fund of $100,000, 
is that we may have such a field worker 
here in Maine. No wiser or more helpful 
use of money could possibly be found.— 
Stanley Manning, in the Universalist 


Banner. 
* * 


THE JANUARY MISSIONARY MEET- 
ING 


Two hundred and forty. women—with 
just a sprinkling of men—were seated at 
the tables for the luncheon served by the 
ladies of the First Universalist Church, 
Semerville, on Jan. 26. 

This was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic meetings ever held under the 
auspices of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Many of us went expecting that we would 
enjoy Miss Esther Kokinen and Mrs. 
St. John, the first of whom was to 
tell us about the Finnish people and of 
her work among her own kin as they came 
to this country, and the other of her ex- 
tended missionary tour into Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia and other European 
countries, as a representative of the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance, and we 
were not disappointed. 

Many of us went knowing that our own 
M. Agnes Hathaway would delight us 
with her talk on “Twenty Years in Japan’’ 
and that Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, would inspire us to 
larger endeavor, and they did. 

Miss Hathaway made Japan seem to 
us a real country and helped us to visualize 
the situation and service of our devoted 
missionaries. 

Mrs. Vailentyne took us with her to 
visit our various mission points in North 
Carolina. Her stories of the work being 
done and of the “Friendly House” at 
Sunburst with Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
and of the prospective new church build- 
ing in process at Rocky Mount, were most 
graphiczlly told and left us with the de- 


termination to push with all our might to 


bring about the desired results in the 
Southern field. 

Miss Stella Robertson, soloist at the 
First Church, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing 
with her violin, and Mr. Everett L. Lover- 
ing at the organ added greatly to the joy 
and pleasure of the day. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Nellie C. Wad- 
leigh, chairman of Public Meetings for 
the State Missionary Board, for arranging 
a program so international in its scope, 
so entertaining, interesting and helpful. 

The next and third meeting of the 
season will be held in the Melrose church 
on March 11 and promises to be one of 
equal interest and value. 

Plan now to attend. 

* * 
BO@K REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 


the expression of these interests and as 
the methods of furthering them. Finally 
he treats, education, industry, and social 
life in the attempt to work out a con- 
sistent basis for individual and social 
conduct. 

Obviously this book is much less real- 
istic and much less incisive than the other 
books on which we have just commented. 
The correlating of human knowledge is 
ef great importance, and the study of 
psychology should throw light on the 
problems of government, but, either be- 
cause the state of psychology to-day is so 
uncertain, or because Professor Wright 
lacks a grasp of psychological principles, 
“The Moral Standards of Democracy’’ 
contributes little to the discussion at hand. 
Despite the fact that psychology has 
moved rapidly since Wallas wrote ‘‘The 
Great Society,’ Professor Wright says 
little that has not been better said by 
Wallas. Assuredly the book does not de- 
serve and will not receive the careful study 
certain to be vouchsafed the works of 
Lippmann and Laski. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Feb. 2 and 3: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Di- 
vinity School of Yale University. Feb. 4 and 5; 
Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Graduate School of Bos- 
ton University. Feb. 9-12: Rev. Alexander Mac- 
coll, D. D., Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Feb. 16-19: Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School of Harvard 
University. Feb. 23-26: Rev. L. Walter Mason, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, on Monday, Feb. 15, 1926, at 12.15 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Cornelius Greenway 
and Mr. George Thorburn, Jr., as to their ‘fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Harry E. Adams, Secretary. 
pat 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
Friday, March 19, 1926, is the date set for this 
event. Place and program will be announced later. 
Ferry Beachers—past, present and future—will 
want to save this date and plan to be present. 


IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. F. Osten-Sacken has been transferred to 
Ohio. 
O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
x x 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The license of Tracy M. Pullman has been re- 
newed. Ordained clergyman’s licenses have been 
granted Rev. Crawford O. Smith of the Baptist 
ministry and Rev. Franklin K. Beem of the Con- 
gregational ministry. Rev. Edward Ellis of Stock- 
ton Springs has been received on transfer from New 
York. 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 


@ Book Read Daily 
by HMillions 
The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the udvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent gueste 

During the summer menths there are accommo 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supere 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.) 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION 


Its Passing Forms and Eternal Truths 


By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
F.RS., Sc. D., L.L. D. 

Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Feb. 1. Religion in Human History 
Feb. 8. Religion and Dogma 
Feb. 15. Matter and Spirit 
Mar. 1. Truth and Criticism 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN GERMANY 


By GUSTAV KRUGER, Ph. D. 
Professor of Church History in the University 
of Glessen 


Mar. 15. In the Church 
Mar. 22. In Theology 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 


Boarding Schools near Boston, Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 


And all Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-89 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street. Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


under David Fisher. 
Interpretative Danci 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


== 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIBERAL ARTS 


EOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
E MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Hanshins StatioS 
storey Building. T% 
Dill pickel up by aLiterar} 

* * 

A confirmed hypochondriac, : 
his personal physician on the street, said 
to him: “Doctor, I have just come from a 
popular medical lecture and I am much 
afraid that I have kidney trouble.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” said the doctor, 
smiling, “the curious thing about that 
disease is that the victim does not ex- 
perience the least pain or discomfort.” 

“T knew it!”’ gasped the hypochondriac. 
““My symptoms exactly!’”’—Fliegende Blat- 
ter. 

* * 

Information received a day or two ago 
by Mrs. R. G. Franklin, giving details of 
an automobile accident in Dade City, 
Florida, in which her sister, Mrs. F. H. 
Bobbitt, and other members of her family 
miraculously escaped instant death was 
heard with deep regret by scores of friends 
and relatives here— News item in _ the 
Elkin (N.C.) Tribune. 

* * 

It was little Filkert’s music hour and he 
was toiling over ““The Marseillaise.”’ 

““O mamma,” he cried, ‘‘I’ll never learn 
to play this!’ 

“But you must, dear,’ responded 
mamma. “That is, if you ever expect to 
grow up and be an organist in a movie.’”’— 
Life. 

* * 

“And now, sir,’ thundered counsel, 
“tell the court what you were doing in the 
interim.”’ 

“T never went there,” retorted the wit- 
ness, indignantly; “I stayed in the draw- 


ing-room all the evening.”’ 
* * 


? 


Sam Hoskins accidentally shot himself 
while hunting. One of the wounds is 
fatal but his friends are glad to hear that 
the other one is not serious.—Winnebago 
City (Minn.) Enterprise. 

* * 

A Scotch professional after five years 
of retirement has resumed the game. 
Evidently he found his ball.—James J. 
Montague in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

* * 

Word that the Einstein theory will be 
changed comes as a welcome bit of news 
to those of us who haven’t learned it yet.— 
Indianapolis News. 
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By F. W. Betts, D. D. 25 cents. 
By L. B. Fisher, 


ist Church. For young people. 


Fer Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


‘\ souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915 
rofusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


ew Testament. 


ls. $3.60. 
‘rank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 
fe story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 
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